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In accordance with established custom, this issue of the Journal of Home Economics is devoted 
mainly to papers presented at the thirty-second annual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association held in San Antonio, Texas, June 18 to 23, 1939. A few addresses, including those 
at the general sessions, appear somewhat shortened; other papers and discussions, in abstract; sev- 
eral are being held for publication in later issues. Arrangements for making unpublished papers 
available are described on pages 1 and 2 of the advertising section. Proceedings of the business 
sessions and lists of officers and committees appeared in the Bulletin sent to members of the Associa- 


tion in September. 


RESPICE, CIRCUMSPICE, PROSPICE 
BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 


VHREE Latin words, “Respice, 
Circumspice, Prospice”—“‘Look 
S Back, Look About, Look For- 
SMJ ward”—caught my eye once on 
a college archway, and they might well be 
inscribed today on an archway of achieve- 
ment for this thirtieth birthday of our 
Association. 

What is our past to which we may look 
back? Will not someone create for us in 
home economics an anthology of its source 
ideas and the recorded words of its pio- 
neers? I look back through this archway 
to the markets of long ago and hear buyer 
and seller haggling over prices and qualities 
and catch a consumer’s remark fit for our 
anthology as written down for us in Prov- 
erbs, perhaps by Solomon the Wise, “ ‘Poor 
stuff! Poor stuff!’ a man says as he buys; 
but when he leaves, he boasts about his 
bargain.” And governments must have 
been already regulating market dealings, 
for Proverbs also declares “Weights and 
measures are the King’s concern.” 

Socrates, 2400 years ago, as recorded in 
Xenophon’s Oeconomicus, has items for our 


anthology; for example, “Management is 
the art of managing our household resources 
to create a surplus—an art that can be 
learned and taught”; and his exposition 
started ideas that resulted in political econ- 
omy, business and industrial economics, 
agricultural economics, and our own family 
economics. ‘This initial management con- 
cept of the Greeks also concerned con- 
sumption goods, and note how it has thrown 
out a new principle in Elizabeth E. Hoyt’s 
creative contribution on “maximizing con- 
sumer satisfactions” by the management 
of purchasing power, of time, of energy, 
and of the choice-making power that con- 
trols these factors in consumption and con- 
trols even the preferences in our evaluations 
that guide consumption. 

Our pioneers! Who have been those 
whom we should honor; who in the past 
ages have step by step created the house 
and home and family of today? First the 
unknown workers with materials—who 
discovered fire and the hearth; the shaping 
of tools and utensils; the raising of house 
walls and roofs; the lifting of mud floor 
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above the damp; the making of doorway 
and door, chimney and window; the ones 
who first cultivated wild plants and domes- 
ticated animals. But our pioneers are no 
less the unknown discoverers of thought, 
speech, and the spiritual gifts—friendship, 
faithfulness, mutual aid and co-operation— 
that bind families and all society together. 

Some of us are renaming “home eco- 
nomics” “home and family life,” as we con- 
sciously give more attention to the personal 
factors in the home with the goal of happier 
lifelong personal relationships. We need 
items in our anthology at this point. Who 
first saw the wisdom of the rule that one 
husband and one wife comprise a normal 
family, and the law of love in the domestic 
group? Who first became aware of the 
rights of the wife to her own soul and her 
own personality? Of the rights of children, 
not alone to protection but to full demo- 
cratic family citizenship? These were 
among our pioneers of the spirit of family 
life. While we owe a debt to India, China, 
and the East, whose ethical ideas reached 
our ancestors in the West—as one example, 
in the so-called “Fables of Aesop’’—yet 
we largely derive our ideals for family life 
from the Mosaic code and its prophetic 
and Christian interpreters, and from the 
Greek and Roman thinkers, and from the 
long medieval ripening of European culture 
to which has now been added America’s 
unique gift to the family—the equalitarian, 
democratic ideal of husband-wife and of 
parent-child relationships. 

Looking backward through our archway, 
we see occasional illustrations of gracious 
personalities and wholesome family rela- 
tionships in such examples as Confucius, 
Ruth and Naomi, the faithfulness of Penel- 
ope, and Ulysses’ words to the Princess 
Nausicaa: ‘There is nothing mightier and 
nobler than when man and wife are of one 
heart and mind, a grief to their foes, to 
their friends a great joy; but their own 
hearts know it best.” Some few names 
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like these we know, but in the main our 
pioneers of the material home and of the 
spiritual family are the nameless and un- 
known who by experiment or happy acci- 
dent built the great tradition of home and 
family life as we received it. 

In part as tribute to these unknown and 
ancient benefactors, let us recall our Amer- 
ican pioneers of home economics. First, 
Benjamin Thompson of Massachusetts, 
better known as Count Rumford of Ba- 
varia, 1753-1814, a scientist of world repu- 
tation who applied science to the improve- 
ment of daily living. His published 
researches concern not only foods and 
cookery, stoves, heating, illumination, and 
other practical applications of physics, but 
also military science and social reform. He 
set up funds for research in Europe and 
America and by his will endowed a profes- 
sorship of applied science at Harvard that 
Ellen H. Richards declared might have been 
the first professorship of home economics, 
had Harvard but realized its significance. 

At mid-century (1857), we find that Ed- 
ward L. Youmans wrote “The Handbook 
of Household Science.” Born in 1821, 
he was the author of a widely used textbook 
of chemistry, founder and editor of the 
former Popular Science Monthly and of the 
International Science Series, and called by 
his biographer John Fiske a great “inter- 
preter of science and evolution for the peo- 
ple.” In the 1870’s Dr. Youmans started 
a scientific staff on the preparation of an 
“Encyclopedia of the Household,” a proj- 
ect doomed to incompletion and left to 
challenge some future worker. 

Ellen H. Richards, 1842-1911—third in 
the line of Americans applying science to 
daily living, instructor in sanitary chemis- 
try at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, a great teacher of food and 
sanitary chemistry—as founder and chair- 
man of the Lake Placid Conference on 
Home Economics, 1899-1908, and as or- 
ganizer, president, and then until her death 
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honorary president of the American Home 
Economics Association, is the greatest 
name in the creation of our educational 
movement. Her contribution was partly 
through her books—Chemisiry of Food and 
Cleaning; Food Materials and Adulteration; 
Home Sanitation; Science of Nutrition; Air, 
Food, and Water in Relation to Health; 
The Cost of Living—of Food—of Shelter— 
of Cleanness; and her philosophical Euthen- 
ics, the Science of Controllable Environment— 
but equally in her statesmanlike services 
in helping to form the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae, in aiding the University 
of Chicago, in lecturing annually at Teach- 
ers College and Pratt Institute, in pre- 
senting home economics before the National 
Education Association. One of her last 
injunctions to me as secretary of the Asso- 
ciation was: ““The Home Economics Asso- 
ciation must not forget to celebrate in 1914 
the centenary of Count Rumford’s death 
as the one first applying science to the 
home.”’ Mrs. Richards’s last paper was 
“The Elevation of Applied Science to the 
Rank of a Professional Calling’’—a title 
that challenges us for today and for the 
future. 

The American pioneer-scientists in mod- 
ern nutrition are also to be named—Wilbur 
Olin Atwater of Wesleyan University and 
the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station; Graham Lusk of Yale, Bellevue, 
and Cornell Medical College; C. Ford 
Langworthy of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; Lafayette B. Mendel of Yale; 
Henry P. Armsby of Pennsylvania State 
College; and Francis G. Benedict, recently 
retired director of the Carnegie Nutrition 
Laboratory—not to mention those still 
in active service. Then there are our 
educational pioneers: Emma Hart Willard, 
1787-1870, founder of advanced schools 
for girls at Middlebury, Vermont, and 
Troy, New York, whose “Address” to the 
New York Legislature (1817) proposed a 
higher curriculum for women in which 


domestic economy and food chemistry 
would be a part; and Catherine E. Beecher, 
1800-1878, founder of an advanced school 
for young women at Hartford, author of 
educational books including our first home 
economics text, A Treatise on Domestic 
Economy (1841), reprinted in various forms 
for a generation, founder of the American 
Women’s Education Association in the 
1850’s, exponent of woman’s three voca- 
tions as homemaker, as nurse, as teacher. 
Here belong those who started the first 
college work: Mrs. Mary B. Welsh at 
Iowa State College in 1872; Mrs. Chesel- 
dine, Professor Kedzie, and Mrs. Nellie 
Kedzie Jones at Kansas State College, 
beginning in 1873; Lou C. Allen at the 
University of Illinois in 1874; and Helen 
Kinne, instructor in domestic science, 1891, 
and professor of household arts education, 
1908 to 1917, at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Each state has its home 
economics pioneers, and all states would do 
well to honor them as Maryland has just 
done in its “Home Economics News Letter” 
in recording its earliest work under Emma 
S. Jacobs and Mrs. Patterson. 

Those who established our federal serv- 
ices in home economics are not to be for- 
gotten: first, Wilbur O. Atwater, organizer 
and first director of the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations in the Department of 
Agriculture, founder of its nutrition in- 
vestigations in 1894, which under Dr. C. F. 
Langworthy became the Office of Home 
Economics in 1917, and under Dr. Louise 
Stanley, our Bureau of Home Economics 
in 1923; Dr. Atwater’s successor in the 
Office of Experiment Stations, Dr. A. C. 
True, wise counselor of home economics; 
and the authors of the three great founding 
federal statutes for home economics— 
Senator Hoke Smith and Representative 
Asbury Lever of the Cooperative Extension 
Law, 1914; Senator Smith and Representa- 
tive Hughes of the Federal Vocational Edu- 
cation Law, 1917; and Representative 
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Purnell, whose law of 1925 endowed home 
economics research in the state agricultural 
experiment stations. 

There’s a nugget of home economics folk- 
lore as to the reason why Senator Reed 
Smoot of Utah had, years before the Purnell 
Act, introduced a bill for federal support of 
home economics research. Dr. John Widt- 
soe of Utah State College had been telling 
Mrs. Widtsoe that they were planning a 
long piece of government-subsidized re- 
search in agricultural chemistry and since 
it would require so much manipulation, 
they had decided to put a government man 
at work to devise a machine to do the 
mechanical manipulation and so save the 
hand labor involved. ‘When I heard that 
and thought of the unrelieved hand labor 
of housewives,” Mrs. Widtsoe told me, 
“my mind exploded, and I put on my bon- 
net and hurried over to Senator Smoot’s 
with my complaint: ‘If Uncle Sam can pay 
a mechanic to devise laborsaving machinery 
in his chemical laboratory, why can’t he 
put trained people at work to discover 
laborsaving equipment and methods for 
our twenty million American homemak- 
ers?’ ‘You are right, Mrs. Widtsoe,’ de- 
clared Senator Smoot, ‘and I will draft a 
United States Senate bill to give federal 
funds to state experiment stations for re- 
search on housekeeping.’” So the idea of a 
national program of home economics re- 
search was born! 

On our archway of achievement we see 
the names of other founders who have 
passed on: Melvil and Annie Dewey of 
Lake Placid—he the creator of library 
science and she pioneer in institution 
management—and Grace H. Dodge, found- 
er of Teachers College at Columbia Uni- 
versity—these three, the first life members 
of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation; Caroline L. Hunt of the University 
of Wisconsin and then of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Edna Day Hyde, 
director at the University of Missouri; the 
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Canadian leaders, Mary Urie Watson of 
Guelph and Annie Laird of Toronto Uni- 
versity; Mary Hinman Abel, fellow-founder 
with Mrs. Richards of the New England 
Kitchen and editor of the JouRNAL oF 
Home Economics; her successor as editor, 
Mrs. Alice Peloubet Norton of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Ruth Wardall, director 
at the University of Illinois; Mary S. Snow 
of Pratt Institute, later supervisor in the 
Chicago schools; Catherine J. MacKay of 
Iowa State College; and Martha Van 
Rensselaer, founder of home economics at 
Cornell University and one of the wisest 
public servants in the home economics 
movement. Each state would add one or 
more names to this list of our departed 
leaders. 

Nor do we forget the founders still living, 
twelve of whom have been honored today— 
Sarah Louise Arnold, Anna Barrows, Jo- 
sephine T. Berry, Isabel Bevier, Anna M. 
Cooley, Mary E. Gearing, Emma S. Jacobs, 
Abby L. Marlatt, Emma Smedley, Marion 
Talbot, Mary Schenck Woolman, and the 
writer. Each of these twelve would give 
personal tribute to others who helped create 
the Association thirty years ago. Each 
here at this convention would add names 
to those who laid foundations for us indi- 
vidually. May I name five others person- 
ally significant to me in developing my 
concept of what we now call “family 
economics”—Mrs. Helen Campbell, author 
of “Household Economics, Lectures in the 
School of Economics, University of Wis- 
consin,” 1897, and, under Dr. Richard T. 
Ely’s initiative, appointed the first Uni- 
versity lecturer on family economics; Ed- 
ward T. Devine, formerly professor of 
social economy, Columbia University, or- 
ganizer and first director of the New York 
School of Philanthropy (now the New 
York School of Social Work), author of 
books on the standard of living, including a 
significant paper “The Economic Function 
of Women” (Annals of the American Acad- 
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emy of Political and Social Science for 1896), 
which pointed out that housework is pro- 
ductive and that the home woman makes 
her unique contribution through intelligent 
retail demand and wise direction of con- 
sumption; M. Adelaide Nutting, dean of 
the nursing education movement, the first 
university professor of household and in- 
stitution administration who, in association 
with Professors Kinne and Woolman, or- 
ganized the School of Household Arts in 
Teachers College; and two English names— 
the social worker and writer Helen Dandy 
Bosanquet, whose books “The Family” 
(1906), “The Standard of Life” (1906), 
and others, contributed substance to my 
early teaching; and Alice Ravenhill, author 
of the English government report “The 
Teaching of Domestic Science in the United 
States” (1905), widely used in our first 
teacher-training classes, and author with 
Miss Schiff of “Household Administration— 
Its Place in the Higher Education of 
Women” (1910), lecturer in many of our 
colleges, sometime professor at Utah State 
College, and now of Victoria, British 
Columbia, and a valued contributor to the 
general philosophy of the movement. 

As we turn from these pioneers for a 
brief look ahead through our Association 
archway, what do we see of significance 
for the home economics of the future? 
First, the primary importance of scientific 
research which now should be multiplied 
in volume, in Purnell studies, in state agri- 
cultural experiment stations, in university 
laboratories, in Washington government 
departments, and under business auspices. 
The great Consumer Purchases Study of the 
Bureau of Home Economics and Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, now being published, is 
one indication of what we need. 

Next, we see the reshaping of our agencies 
for distributing knowledge in the home 
economics field. We need high school 
departments that know individually the 
families of their pupils; that have com- 


petent education and consultation services 
on vocation and life guidance, courtship, 
marriage, and parenthood; that, through 
their nursery schools, teach parent educa- 
tion, child care, and child guidance; that 
have positive programs for the social life 
of the family; that have an information 
service on housing and all the factors in 
home management from infancy to adult 
life and to retirement and old age. I see 
the future school as service center for home 
and family life. 

Can those of us in urban homemaking 
education find methods as practical, as 
inclusive of all interests and all ages, and 
as close to living issues as do home eco- 
nomics extension and 4-H club workers? 
When I took my field study group of Amer- 
ican home economics teachers to Lady 
Astor’s reception in London, there was 
ahead of me in the line an East Indian gen- 
tleman, and I could not help hearing Lady 
Astor’s vigorous injunction “If you want to 
do something really worth while for Indian 
women, introduce the American system of 
homemaking extension education into your 
country!” 

Next, we shall staff our home economics 
teaching agencies with a personnel made 
efficient by more effective training, the 
methods for which will include not alone 
practice teaching in the schoolroom but 
experience in shops, on farms, in commun- 
ity enterprises, and observation of family 
life at home and increasingly in foreign 
countries. For one thing, our Association 
should insist on the right of the teacher who 
marries to continue in service. Among 
teachers of home and family life should be 
many with successful homemaking experi- 
ence as well as the best scientific training. 
As the home economics program reaches 
boys as well as girls—and many would say 
whether or not it does—do we not need to 
include some men equally competent and 
equally experienced on our teaching staffs? 

Finally, we must carry on educational 
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research, distinguished by Frederick G. 
Bonser from scientific research as being 
concerned with the right organization of 
subject matter for the education of the 
masses. In consumer education, for ex- 
ample, we are seeing that this does not call 
for attacks on business or for advising con- 
sumers to turn over their interests into the 
hands of business; education programs for 
producers and for consumers must present 
not only the specific problems of their 
respective areas but also their common 
interests. 

We will similarly develop realistic hous- 
ing instruction. The four new housing 
books out this month indicate that here 
we are in earnest. As we see how these 
consumption problems pervade individual 
and social life, many of us believe it not 
impossible that the school program from 
kindergarten to college may shortly be 
reorganized around a few core subjects, 
such as health, vocation, home economics, 
and leisure. 

Finally, the greatest curriculum problem 
for home economics and for other teaching 
areas is to develop a world understanding 
that will create and maintain agencies of 
world government. Home economics can 
teach racial tolerance and international 
understanding as part of family ideals. 
The child learns co-operation, first, with 
its own family members; then, in widening 
neighborhoods of playmates, community, 
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and nation. The new inclusive neighbor- 
hood is the world. Weare already teaching 
the home life of other nations. Our stu- 
dent clubs raise money to support our Asso- 
ciation’s international scholarships. Sev- 
eral colleges send field-study classes to 
study standards of living abroad. We 
participate in world home economics con- 
ferences—the next ones in Copenhagen and 
South America this August. We are called 
on to help with national and world pro- 
grams of nutrition suggested by the com- 
mittee of the League of Nations on the 
Relation of Nutrition to Health, Agricul- 
ture, and Economic Policy, on which Dr. 
Rose, Dr. McCollum, and other American 
experts are serving. We must find trade 
policies that will raise consumers’ standards 
of living in all lands. We must accustom 
ourselves to the idea of world citizenship 
under a world government operated to the 
equal advantage of all peoples. 

Increasingly, the conviction grows that 
“God hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.” Such prophetic wisdom from the 
past belongs in our anthology of the home 
and family life. It throws light ahead 
through our archway into the future. To 
this world struggle to find a pattern of 
world organization, we may apply the 
words of Browning’s “Prospice”: “I was 
ever a fighter. So, one fight more—the 
last and the best.”’ 
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HOME MANAGEMENT AND ‘SELF MANAGEMENT 


JOSEPH K. FOLSOM 


A most significant paper pre- 
c% sented at the Seventh Inter- 
national Management Congress 
in Washington in 1938, called 
“The Philosophy of Home Management,” 


Lawrence K. Frank says: 


It is evident then that home management is not 
merely a question of skills and standardized equip- 
ment, important as they are, but more a way of 
life for which the homemaker needs clarification of 
aims and purposes, aspirations and values and a 
faith in the supreme importance of human relations 
that alone give the home social justification. 


In modern society choice has become 
difficult because we now have to choose our 
own ends, purposes, and values as well as 
the means to their realization. For ex- 
ample, it is probable that for some time to 
come the decision of a married woman be- 
tween being a full-time homemaker and 
holding an outside job while delegating her 
homemaking responsibilities, will be essen- 
tially a choice of values. There is yet no 
scientific way to determine which is in gen- 
eral the better way of life. The decision 
must rest on the personalities and purposes 
of the particular individuals in each given 
family situation. Whatever way of life 
we choose, we need to make plans and poli- 
cies which will carry out that way of life 
consistently without conflict, doubt, and 
uncertainty. This means that we need to 
manage ourselves. An older generation 
called it ‘‘self-control.” I have no quarrel 
with that term in its literal meaning, but 
it has become surrounded with implications 
which are misleading. It conveys the 
notion of vigorous effort or tension. We 
control ourselves by setting our teeth, so 
to speak. We need rather to learn how to 


manage ourselves through relaxation, and 
therefore I prefer to use the term “self 
management.” 

The principal reason why one human pur- 
pose or value conflicts with another is that 
they both require money or time for their 
fulfillment, and money and time are limited. 
I think we have overdone the idea of con- 
flict between abstract principles. It is 
quite possible to have both regimentation 
and freedom, both love and discipline, both 
efficiency and beauty. Conflict neces- 
sarily enters only when two values are com- 
peting for the same hour or the same dol- 
lar. Since most of us have no money, the 
basic problem concerns the use of our time. 
In a sense a human being is his time. He 
has twenty-four hours a day and a certain 
number of years to live. 

I am reminded of a little episode in which 
a very skilled homemaker was preparing 
for a week-end trip, with a picnic lunch, 
for some visiting members of the family. 
The purpose which crystallized in the minds 
of the visitors seemed to be to spend as 
much time as possible during the limited 
week end in the woods. Just before they 
arrived on Saturday noon, however, the 
homemaker discovered that she had no 
bread for the lunch and that it was incon- 
venient to get to a store. She started out 
to bake muffins, an art in which she was 
especially skillful. This, however, delayed 
their departure for two hours. While 
obedient to her own sense of values, which 
was to have what she considered an appro- 
priate and attractive meal, she was utterly 
unaware of the dominant valuations in the 
minds of the other persons, who would have 
preferred to have no bread at all rather 
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than to spend two hours waiting around the 
house instead of having those two hours in 
the woods. 

This attempt to make you more time- 
conscious seems to give Lin Yutang still 
further grounds for his protest against 
American life. In his book The Importance 
of Living he says that from a Chinese point 
of view the three great American vices are 
efficiency, punctuality, and the desire for 
success. They rob Americans of their 
“inalienable right of loafing, and cheat them 
of many an idle and beautiful afternoon.” 
A man who has a date to keep punctually 
at five o’clock “has the whole afternoon 
from one to five ruined for him already.” 
In large part I agree with Lin Yutang, but 
I believe that the only possible remedy for 
our time neurosis, which he so ably calls 
to our attention, lies not in ignoring time 
but in using it more intelligently. 

Does this mean that we should “budget” 
our time, schedule our time, as so many 
writers advise us? I am not an efficiency 
expert in the usual sense. I am told that 
the modern idea of “soft discipline” was 
first inaugurated by the efficiency expert 
who refused to spank his child because all 
the up motions would be wasted. My 
recommendation is rather that we take 
stock of how we use our time and how well 
our habits on this point fit our real needs. 
The homemaker especially needs to take 
stock of her use of time because she has far 
more free choice in this matter than the 
gainfully employed woman or the average 
man. The farmer’s use of time is largely 
set for him by the seasons and the weather; 
the urban worker’s time by his employer 
and the fixed routine of business. 

Many time studies have been made on va- 
rious classes of people. They tend to show 
that on the average a worker, homemaker, 
or student of either sex spends about 
forty-six hours a week in paid and house- 
hold labor and study combined. Women 
show much greater variation than men. 


There are classes of women who work sev- 
enty hours a week on the average and others 
who work as little as thirty hours a week— 
the latter found among suburban home- 
makers who employ servants. 

From a mental hygiene point of view, 
these total figures and budgetary distribu- 
tions of time are not so significant as the 
patterns in which we use our time. There 
are two major patterns, which we may call 
the “schedule” and the “series of projects.” 
Under the schedule pattern we try to per- 
form every act at a certain clock hour. It 
is the way in which a railroad or a “‘well- 
ordered household” is run. It is especially 
suitable where one’s work consists of many 
small, frequently recurring tasks. Under 
the series-of-projects pattern, we perform 
task A, taking as long as necessary to finish 
it; then we go on to task B, finish that; and 
then take up task C, and so on. This is 
the way in which the farmer uses much of 
his time, also the homemaker when she is 
sewing or doing other creative work and is 
able to delegate routine to someone else. 

In practice we make various compromises 
between these two patterns. A frequent 
but rather sloppy and inefficient com- 
promise occurs when we are absorbed in 
some creative task, such as gardening or 
making window curtains. We prolong 
this work as long as we dare, and then en- 
gage in a frantic “cleanup” of the routine 
details which have been allowed to “slide.” 
In this way a group of related small tasks, 
postponed beyond their scheduled time, 
may become a kind of a single project. 
Thus I have often, returning from a long 
trip, made a kind of project or “stint” of 
going through all the back newspapers, 
which normally would have been read in 
ten minutes after lunch each day. 

A more adequate compromise is to divide 
each day between two kinds of time. It 
will include one or more periods in which we 
operate on a schedule system. These will 
be condensed as much as possible by crowd- 
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ing the scheduled items close together, 
either at the beginning or the middle or the 
end of the day, and thus reserving large 
uninterrupted blocks of time for special 
tasks and projects. This plan has the 
merit of keeping the routine duties from 
accumulating through neglect while con- 
solidating as much as possible the time 
which can be free from interruptions. 

Another compromise which may be used 
with the foregoing is the movable schedule. 
You have a definite schedule of routine 
tasks whose total time requirement you can 
anticipate more or less accurately. You 
leave yourself free to begin this series of 
operations at 8 a.m., finishing at 11, or at 
10 a.m., finishing at 1 p.m., according to 
circumstances. 

Still another type of compromise is the 
plan of doing two things at once, which 
is possible only in a few situations or with 
special self-training. I am thinking of the 
woman who hung papers on her kitchen 
wall so that she could be learning poetry 
while she was washing dishes, of the man 
who thought out many of his lectures and 
writings while he was doing carpentry work 
around the house, and so on. In order to 
achieve this unusual type of adjustment, it 
is necessary that one of the tasks be almost 
automatic in its performance. I suspect 
that much of our dislike for some phases of 
housekeeping and other work is due to the 
fact that the tasks involved have merely 
a semi-automatic character; they do not 
require our full attention and intelligence, 
and at the same time they are not suffi- 
ciently automatic for us to put our minds 
on something else while we are doing them. 
For example, in my own limited experience 
in helping my wife about the kitchen, I 
have found that when dishes are arranged 
in exceedingly logical and obvious order 
on the cupboard shelves, one can put them 
away without thinking about them; whereas 
any irregularity in this order creates a prob- 
lem and arrests the attention. After all, 
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the military way of life has a sometimes 
unsuspected value: it frees the mind of the 
officer from unnecessary attention to de- 
tail. It is the general trend of human prog- 
ress that we should become “officers” as 
far as possible; that the less intellectual 
forms of work should be delegated either 
to machines or if necessary to our own 
muscles acting unconsciously and auto- 
matically. 

Therefore, I have a great quarrel with 
the old proverb “let your head save your 
heels.”” It would be far better to “let our 
heels save our heads,” which are the 
weakest part of most of us anyway. It 
would be much better for the physical and 
mental health of the homemaker if she 
would run up and down stairs more fre- 
quently and more joyously. Her evening 
fatigue which she ascribes to the stairs is 
usually due to the emotional annoyance 
and the tensions in small muscles. She 
can climb fifty times that much altitude in 
a day of leisure in the mountains and feel 
very well afterwards. 

A healthy way of life demands that recre- 
ation be given not merely the residual odds 
and ends of time but that it have a guaran- 
teed and even preferred place in the time 
plan. Perhaps the most frequent fault 
in planning leisure is that we do not allow 
sufficiently large blocks of time for it. 
Many persons, for example, come from their 
day’s work in the office or in the home, 
spend a half hour or so in small leisure 
activities, then perhaps change costume, 
wait for a meal, eat it, and then spend some 
more leisure time afterwards. Under many 
circumstances it would be far better to put 
the meal and associated routine functions 
immediately after the homecoming or much 
later in the evening. The conventional 
way splits the available leisure time into 
two periods, hence it is not worth anything 
for the more valuable recreational activities 
which we need for our health and the larger 
enrichment of our lives. For many per- 
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sons there is an advantage in omitting 
leisure entirely on certain days and getting 
larger blocks of it on alternate days or over 
week ends. 

Another major error of our conventional 
habits of leisure is that we do not sufficiently 
exercise our large muscles. I shall be glad 
to defer to the advice of medical men on 
any individual case, but I am convinced 
that for the mass of urban people today our 
error is a large and constant one in the 
direction of too little exercise. This is 
due partly to the use of the automobile, 
but it is also due in part to a kind of fastidi- 
ous, aesthetic indolence which modern 
advertising and motion pictures have asso- 
ciated with leisure. We are too much con- 
cerned with how we would appear if photo- 
graphed during our leisure rather than with 
how our bodies feel. We miss that experi- 
ence of vital living, of perfect nervous poise 
and equilibrium which comes uniquely after 
the lungs have been stretched and the large 
muscles used to the point of a mild fatigue 
and a healthy perspiration. This experi- 
ence is not obtainable through any of the 
usual tasks or games that modern men and 
women perform about their homes in ordi- 
nary clothing. It is an experience which 
requires definite planning of time and 
place. According to statistics the aver- 
age homemaker spends about one hour a 
day in the care of her person. If some time 
each day were spent in the most vigorous 
large-muscle activity which is safe for 
her age and condition, she would not need 
to worry so much about some of the other 
items under “care of person.”” No amount 
of make-up, cosmetics, or care in dress, 
valuable though these be, can compensate 
for the failure to be a vital and healthy 
animal. 

I cannot, of course, prescribe how any 
particular individual should carry out the 
above recommendations within her own 
particular situation. I can only suggest 
certain general changes of attitude neces- 
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sary to make possible this more intelligent 
use of time and this greater mental hy- 
giene. My recommendations will all take 
the form of “both and.” Let us be done 
with the “either-or” philosophy. Let us 
not think so much of sacrificing old values 
in order to acquire new ones. A person 
can enjoy two experiences which are logi- 
cally opposite if he does not try to have both 
experiences at the same time and place. 
If I learn French, I do not, therefore, have 
to give up English. It is necessary only 
that I should not mix the two in the same 
sentence or speech. 

1. Let us learn to work by both the sched- 
ule and the series-of-projects patterns and 
to enjoy each. A rigid clock schedule of 
activities has great mental hygiene values; 
it gives a certain security. I can remember 
the great satisfaction I had as a child from 
the regular recurrence of such daily experi- 
ences as meals, arising in the morning to 
let the dog out, coming home from school, 
and so forth. But I can also remember 
with equal pleasure the days I spent help- 
ing my father build a boat, when we went 
at the task immediately after breakfast 
and stayed at it all day and day after day 
without interruptions except for meals and 
sleep, with no other duties to perform. 

2. Let us learn to have a sufficient variety 
of interests and at the same time learn to 
limit the activities to which we give the 
major share of our time. There is a great 
deal of wisdom in Professor William 
Marston’s advice! to “try everything once,” 
to avoid the narrowing down of interests 
which is so common in adult life, and to 
learn to enjoy the entertaining objects and 
episodes along the way of life. Yet many 
people have developed this philosophy 
into a kind of duty, so that they are con- 
tinually afraid they may miss something or 
that their lives will not be sufficiently 
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rounded. One needs also the courage, 
after trying everything once, to eliminate 
absolutely and ruthlessly from one’s life 
those activities which do not contribute 
to the pattern of life one is trying to build. 
The multiplication of interests in the mod- 
ern world makes it all the more imperative 
for us to learn to say “no” if we would pre- 
serve our sanity and have enough time to 
secure the real values out of the activities 
which we elect. 

3. Let us learn to use our brains, to spend 
a great deal of time in careful planning 
without action. Let us learn also to go 
vigorously into action with our large mus- 
cles without stopping too much to think. 

4. Let us learn to regulate the speed 
and vigor of our actions. A schoolteacher 
I once knew was in the habit of repeatedly 
exhorting her pupils “to do things quickly 
and quietly.” This in my opinion is bad 
mental hygiene. You can perform an act 
carefully, getting as much speed as you can 
without sacrificing care. You can also 
perform an act as rapidly as possible, using 
as much care and avoiding as much noise 
as are consistent with the effort toward 
speed. By training you can learn to do 
the act more quickly and more carefully, 
but in the process of learning you have to 
be dominated by the one attitude or the 
other; mixing the two causes strain. 

It is fun to handle objects carefully and 
noiselessly; it is also fun to handle them 
with a certain ruthlessness and speed. Let 
us learn to do both and to choose the cir- 
cumstances for each intelligently; let us be 
always aware which it is we are trying to 
do and stick to that purpose throughout 
the unit of operation. 

5. Let us learn to be self-sufficient and 
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to do as many things as feasible without 
calling on others for help. The housewife 
should learn to fix electric appliances and 
the man to sew on his buttons. At the 
same time let us learn to delegate tasks, 
to teach other people how to do things, and 
to share work in team fashion. 

6. Let us learn to enjoy perfection—and 
also imperfection. Let me invite your 
attention to an article by H. Thompson 
Rich, ‘‘How to Live Beyond Your Means,” 
in the Reader’s Digest for May 1939. The 
way to do it, as he says, is to accept lower 
standards of comfort in many respects, 
to put up with imperfections of many sorts in 
order that we may have the experiences 
which we really want. We should be able 
to enjoy the shiny new car and the well- 
kept garden, but we need also to learn to 
parade in an old rattletrap or show guests 
our neglected hedge and lawn without the 
slightest sense of guilt or shame. 

If, as Frank says, “home management 
should be based on a faith in the supreme 
importance of human relations that alone 
give the home social justification,” then 
we must learn sometimes to neglect things 
in order to have time and energy for people. 
If we must be perfectionists, let us be per- 
fectionists not on the material level but on 
the level of human relations. The thought 
I have in mind is better expressed by Omar 
Khayydm: 


A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow! 


Some for the Glories of this World; and some 

Sigh for the Prophet’s Paradise to come; 
Ah, take the Cash, and let the Credit go, 

Nor heed the rumble of a distant Drum! 


POPULARIZING RESEARCH FINDINGS 
MARY TAYLOR 


NYONP’S views on popularizing 
home economics research will 
hinge largely on one’s conviction 
was to the place and function of 
this research in our economic system. Is it 
to contribute to more abundant living by 
assisting consumers in getting the kinds and 
amounts and qualities of goods they need 
and want? Or is it to serve as a tool for 
guiding demand into channels which can 
be most profitably exploited by private 
interests? 

What I am going to say presupposes that 
the answer is yes to the first and no to 
the second of these questions. If I am 
wrong, most of what follows is not apropos. 
If the purpose of such research is directed 
toward social ends, answers must be found 
to some other questions before we can in- 
telligently consider its popularization. 

Who is to get the benefits of home eco- 
nomics research? 

The first job, as I see it, is to define the 
populace whom you want to reach. You 
can do that in lots of ways: in terms of the 
income people have; in terms of the kinds 
of things they buy; the kind of education 
they have had; the media of communica- 
tion they respond to; the occupations they 
pursue; and so on. 

As a starter, suppose we group the people 
to be reached this way: as the producers of 
research, the middlemen of research, and 
the consumers of research. 

By producers of research I mean your 
fellow scientists in laboratories and experi- 
ment stations and institutions. They are 
the people who must keep abreast with 
your achievements if they, too, are to 
achieve results and build on your results. 


To popularize your materials with them, 
obviously the trick is to write your find- 
ings with fine attention to scholarship, 
with lots of footnotes, statistics, curve- 
twisting charts. Having done that, the 
rest is mainly a job of seeing that the review 
editors of the right journals get compli- 
mentary copies. Undoubtedly there is 
more to it than that, but this is at least a 
big starter. 

In the second group—the middlemen of 
research—I would put the teachers, social 
workers, extension leaders, W.P.A., N.Y.A., 
C.C.C., and other educational leaders, 
whose secondary job is to keep abreast with 
what’s new in research but whose primary 
job is to teach. Problems of elimination, 
simplification, and selection plague you 
here. You are trying to reach an informed 
public but one that is harassed for time. 
Unless the information passed on to them 
is directly and succinctly stated and inte- 
grated into the body of existing knowl- 
edge, you not only handicap these middle- 
men but stand the chance of not having 
your material used. Both in form and in 
substance, research findings intended for 
this group should be presented in much 
less technical manner than to the first 
group. 

Much of what passes for popular educa- 
tion materials—now produced by the 
government, by research agencies, and 
others—actually is more appropriate for 
these so-called middlemen. Much of it 
presupposes in the reader both the ability 
and the desire to decipher technical infor- 
mation. Some of it presupposes a curi- 
osity great enough to surmount a mass of 
statistical tables, complicated charts, and 
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figures, and a capacity to cull unessentials 
from essentials. 

One cardinal principle to follow in pre- 
paring teaching materials on any specific 
subject is simply this: Don’t say a single 
word you can avoid saying without injury 
to your meaning or your need to arouse 
interest in the material. Use your blue 
pencil up and down every sheet. If your 
story can be told just as well in pictures, 
use them instead of words. If you want 
teachers to use your material with other 
people, be specific about the way it may 
best be used. Forget that you are the 
author of a new treatise; and think first, 
last, and all the time of the reader. 

These are platitudes, but like many self- 
evident truths they are often more honored 
in the breach than in the observance. 
When I see the exhaustive bibliographies 
of material sent to teachers, the extended 
dissertations sent them on, say, the vita- 
min A content of beet tops, the pages and 
pages of small type, of tables, of poorly 
reproduced information—I fear for their 
lives and sanity. 

There must be a fine sense of proportion 
in the selection and distribution of home 
economics material to teachers, and this is 
not the responsibility of any single research 
expert in the field. It is the responsibility 
of the agencies that are directing our edu- 
cational programs through the schools, 
clubs, and social agencies. Each state, 
every city, and preferably every county 
should have an advisory committee made 
up of these middlemen who take counsel 
with research people on the development 
of integrated materials. Not to dictate a 
standardized program of education but to 
serve as advisers to the research people on 
the planning both of their research and of 
its presentation so that it will cover gaps 
in existing materials, avoid duplications, 
and always be keyed to the needs of 
teachers. Such a committee has been 
formed among the departments of govern- 
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ment in Washington by the Interdepart- 
mental Committee to Coordinate Health 
and Welfare Activities. Large hopes are 
held for its future usefulness. 

I should feel more at home in coming, 
now, to the third group of people whom 
home economics research should reach— 
the ultimate consumers. But I approach 
this field with timidity. It often takes a 
lifetime to overcome even a few of the 
difficulties in communicating with one 
other person. To communicate with many 
becomes geometrically more difficult. Who 
are the ultimate consumers of the results 
of home economics research with whom you 
would like to communicate? 

First of all, in terms of need, are they 
not the low-income families of the country? 

A month ago a historic hearing took 
place in Washington. Some homemakers 
came to town to testify before the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee—the 
committee which is exploring into the basic 
economic problems of the country. This 
was the first time any woman had appeared 
before this committee. It was the first 
time that testimony had been given the 
members on the buying problems of the 
ultimate consumers of goods. So novel 
and so dramatic was the occasion, the press 
were there in force. News photographers, 
with their flashlights and cameras, clustered 
about these representatives of the great 
buying public—the people for whom, we 
allege, our whole economic system func- 
tions. 

Mrs. Alice Belester was the first to ap- 
pear. She is the wife of a carpenter. She 
lives in Chicago in a house that she and her 
husband built, largely with their own 
hands. Now that it is built, they can 
afford to live only in the basement and the 
attic. They rent out the first and second 
floors to supplement their meager earnings. 
Last year, Mrs. Belester stated to the com- 
mittee of Congressmen, Senators, and ex- 
ecutive department experts, their income 
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totaled $1,140. Some $600 represented 
earnings by her husband as a carpenter. 
Some $500 represented income from the 
rental of their house. 

She was stopped at this point by Donald 
E. Montgomery, Consumers’ Counsel of 
the A.A.A., who was acting for the com- 
mittee as examiner. 

Was Mrs. Belester aware, asked Mr. 
Montgomery, that her income of $1,140 
was just $20 less than the middle family 
income for the whole country? 

Mrs. Belester allowed as how she had 
seen some such figure as that, but from her 
own experience she knew that there were 
hundreds of thousands of people in Chicago 
who had to live on much smaller incomes. 

There was a murmur of incredulity 
among the press following these remarks. 
Was it possible that half of the families of 
this country had incomes of less than $1,160 
a year—less than $22 a week for a family? 

It is not surprising that the newspaper- 
men raised their eybrows at this. Try 
it on your own friends. It is an astounding 
figure. It gives you profound pause. And 
few people are aware of it. 

Among those who should be aware of 
this fact and should let this fact condition 
much of their actions are the people con- 
cerned with popularizing home economics 
material. They should be concerned also 
with the fact that one third of our families 
live on less than $15 a week. That is less 
than 55 cents a day for each member of 
the typical family; less than 55 cents with 
which to purchase everything the human 
body and spirit need to keep going. 

These facts come from that magnificent 
study, in which home economists had a 
large hand, made by the National Resources 
Committee on “Income Distribution in the 
United States.” Figures such as _ these 
represent living realities, not digits in a 
statistical table. Behind them are human 
beings, waking up each morning with a 


dogged determination to go on, struggling 
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for existence, but hoping eternally for a 
break. 

Are these the families for whom home 
economics research is now working? Check 
over, if you will, the materials in your field 
which are now distributed for popular 
consumption. Note how much of them 
is directed to the privileged consumer: 
the consumer who has time enough to read; 
the consumer who has security enough to 
budget; the consumer who has money 
enough to permit her to choose between 
products. Privileged consumers need help 
from you, too; but is research doing its 
job if it stops with them? 

How does this middle family—the one 
with $22 a week to spend on everything— 
divide its expenditures? 

We are beginning to get some tre- 
mendously important data to help in 
answering that question for the nation. 
They come also from the Consumer Pur- 
chases Study. 

In the villages of the north-central states, 
for instance, the husband of such a family 
spends about $34 a year on clothing. The 
wife spends some $37 a year. Ten dollars 
a year is about the amount spent on the 
clothing of children under 2 years; not 
more than $13 for children aged 2 to 5; 
$26, for children of high school age. 

Other areas will show variations from 
these amounts. But they will not be very 
great within the group which has an in- 
come of $22 a week. 

What do the wives in these middle fam- 
ilies get for their $37 a year? A heavy 
cloth coat, costing from $18 to $20; but 
only 18 or 20 out of every 100 wives buy 
heavy cloth coats in a year. That would 
seem to mean that coats have to last these 
women 5 or 6 years. They buy wool 
dresses and pay $5 to $7 a dress; but only 
15 or 20 out of every 100 buy wool dresses 
in the course of a year. Cotton dresses are 
more commonly purchased. Every one 
of these wives will probably buy one cotton 
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street dress each year; less than half will 
buy two. Most of them will spend not 
more than $1.75 on a dress. 

This is the kind of vital statistics that 
should help in defining the consumer to 
whom the results of research are to be 
directed. To them should be geared both 
the quantity and quality of educational 
materials distributed. No smart adver- 
tiser would attempt to launch his advertis- 
ing campaign for heavy cloth coats without 
first making this kind of market analysis. 
Nor should the people concerned with popu- 
larizing research, if the purpose of that 
research is to help consumers get the great- 
est satisfaction from their expenditures. 

Below this middle family are half of the 
families of our nation. They have even 
less than $22 a week to spend. They have 
even fewer chances to choose. As their 
incomes shrink, their need for help mul- 
tiplies. 

I am reminded, too, of an anecdote that 
appeared in the back of an old cookbook 
used by a friend of mine here in Texas. 
It was the story of a ladies’ aid society 
which decided to “do good” by an old 
gentleman living on the outskirts of the 
town. He lived alone, in a miserable old 
shanty, and appeared weak and feeble. 
The ladies’ aid society decided to send the 
old gentleman a cookbook. That should 
help him get a better diet, they thought. 
The book was delivered. Time went on. 
One day a member of the society passed 
his way. She stopped to inquire how he 
was making out with his new guide to bet- 
ter eating. Had he got the book, she 
asked? Oh, yes, and thanks very much. 
Had he looked at it? Oh, yes, indeed, it 
was a fine book. But was it any help to 
him? “Well, you see, lady,” the old man 
replied, “I can’t hardly say that because 
each recipe starts off with ‘Take a clean 
plate,’ and I ain’t got no clean plates.” 

If results of research are to be useful, 
their popularization must start with the 
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dirty plates. It must never lose sight of 
the realities of living of the people it is 
serving. 

There are, of course, other ways of de- 
fining the ultimate consumers of home eco- 
nomics research: for instance, by their 
educational attainments, since these, too, 
are bound to condition the kind of materials 
that can be utilized. Almost half of our 
adult population never completed a gram- 
mar school education. If home economics 
materials are to reach the underprivileged, 
they should be couched in terms and fash- 
ioned in forms that recognize these handi- 
caps. 

They must be conceived in terms, too, 
of useful objectives. We are creatures who 
depend for a large part of our physical satis- 
faction on the spending of money. Yet 
few of us know how to spend wisely. Few 
of us know how much unwise spending 
actually cheats us of the satisfactions we 
might have. We don’t know how to spot 
a gyp or fraud, nor how to distinguish 
between fact and fantasy. We keep our 
pennies in circulation, but we don’t know 
how to channel them into a stream that 
will generate enough energy to produce the 
kinds and amounts and quality of goods 
that would make for a more abundant life. 

Before deciding how to popularize a 
piece of research, let’s ask ourselves what 
do we want to achieve by such populariza- 
tion? Assuming that we could be suc- 
cessful in disseminating the results of one 
piece of research, how socially useful is 
that effort compared with the populariza- 
tion of another piece of research? Behind 
any program of popularization there should 
be a clearly defined scale of values. 

What is the desirable result of home eco- 
nomics research in general? Is it to make 
a scientist out of every consumer? We 
used to expect that of housewives in the 
matter of foods. But in latter days we 
have taken testing out of the home and put 
it back, where it belongs, in the laboratories 
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of government services. It is now govern- 
ment’s business to define for foods standards 
of safety and standards of quality, to test 
products against these standards, and to 
police violations. When are we going to 
do that with textiles, with household equip- 
ment, with housing? 

Until we shall have arrived at the point 
where government is performing these 
services in the field of nonfood products, as 
it is now doing with food products, is it 
desirable to make a laboratory expert out 
of every housewife? I doubt whether we 
could succeed in doing so, even if we wanted 
to. There isn’t time enough, or money, 
or patience equal to the job. If that is 
true, then what kind of home economics 
research do we want to popularize to the 
mass of consumers? The kind that re- 
quires memorizing the desirable number of 
threads totheinch? The kind that takes six 
pages of fine type to explain the weave and 
construction of a rug, the construction of an 
icebox? Or is the job one of arousing and 
stimulating a consumer demand for simpli- 
fied guides to purchasing which can—if 
enough demand is created—be provided by 
business and by government? Is it your 
job to show consumers how to use their 
purchasing power and their organizing 
power in persuading industry and govern- 
ment to provide the kind of labels and 
grading services which will make wise and 
economical buying possible for the layman? 
For those consumers with almost negligible 
purchasing power—the kind who can’t af- 
ford to buy a pair of shoes, even if they 
knew how to identify quality—what is your 
job? Is it to instruct them in using their 
meager sums to buy co-operatively so as to 
get goods at the lowest possible cost? If 
these are functions of home economics 
research, let them be clearly stated. 

The next problem in planning such a 
program concerns the medium to use in 
conveying information from the research 
laboratories to the consumers of research. 
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Science has developed a great variety of 
media through which people can project 
their ideas and emotions. Some move like 
the infantry of an army; some like the 
cavalry. Per dollar expended, some reach 
only a handful of people; others reach 
hundreds. Some media make greater de- 
mands on the recipient than others. Some 
are more effective in creating an emotional 
attitude; others are more appropriate for 
communicating facts that need study. 

These are some considerations to be borne 
in mind in selecting the medium to use for 
a specific purpose. Propaganda experts 
and advertisers recognize their importance 
in mapping out their campaigns of persua- 
sion. Educators, who must make every 
dollar work at least ten times harder than 
an advertiser’s dollar, since they have fewer 
of them, should likewise study carefully 
the kind of medium to use before attempt- 
ing to disseminate information. 

Decision as to which medium is the most 
effective requires professional judgment, 
the judgment of a person who is expert in 
the field of popular education techniques. 
Likewise, decision as to the actual expres- 
sion of ideas—whether on the radio, in a 
film strip or movie, or on the printed page— 
requires a specialized skill. If you have a 
publicity specialist at hand whose job is 
to popularize your material, give him scope. 
Don’t let your passion for detail clog his 
style. Five lines read or heard or seen— 
and understood—are worth a whole library 
of unread books. The technique of con- 
veying ideas and facts to other people is as 
great an art as home economics is a science. 

Many subject matter specialists are re- 
quired, by inadequate provision for help, 
to do both jobs of research and interpreta- 
tion. Such people might get help in the 
latter job by reading what other publicity 
people have written about their arts. Take 
the radio; there is an excellent little pamph- 
let for amateurs on the use of this medium. 
It is “A Radio Handbook for Extension 
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Workers” by John Baker of the Radio 
Service of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. If your material can most effec- 
tively be told in movies, then I suggest 
that you study Paul Rotha’s excellent 
book “Documentary Film.” If you have 
decided on using the printed page and want 
to present statistical data that can be easily 
understood, I would suggest studying Ru- 
dolf Modley’s ‘“How to Use Pictorial Sta- 
tistics.” 

Using graphic materials requires equal 
thoughtfulness. If your story can be told 
in pictures as well as in text, use the picture 
form whenever you can. It is no accident 
of advertising that photographic magazines 
have achieved the tremendous circulation of 
the last few years. In using photographs 
to tell your stories, however, select them 
critically. Action photographs are more 
effective than still lifes. Keep the eye of 
the reader centered on the significant fact 
in the photograph; avoid confused composi- 
tion. Focus the camera close enough to 
show the detail you want to dramatize. 

Photography is expensive for many peo- 
ple who must popularize research material. 
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Perhaps you could establish an exchange 
system in your state between the agencies 
needing photographs for educational pur- 
poses and the students in the universities 
who like to take photographs. 

I should like to make one other sugges- 
tion: The professions concerned with com- 
municating ideas from one person to 
another include many people who would 
gladly take counsel with you on the best 
techniques for developing your materials. 
In radio, in motion pictures, on the news- 
papers and magazines, in the advertising 
business, there are people who, like doctors 
and lawyers, would be glad to give free 
professional advice to you on the use of their 
art. I would suggest, therefore, that you 
become acquainted with the technical ex- 
perts in these allied fields in your own com- 
munity and in your own state. From them 
you should be able to select a handful of 
people who will help you work out the most 
effective way to tell your story and yet not 
attempt to commercialize your material. 
Together, you as subject matter experts and 
they as publicity experts should go to 
town! 
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( ms THE two hundred years that 

1 fs Ve have passed since Casal saw 

1 Kayj the first cases of pellagra near 
we~J the village of Oviedo in Spain, 
two features of the disease have been con- 
stantly in the forefront. First, it is a dis- 
ease of poverty; and second, it is associated 
with the use of corn as the principal cereal 
component of the diet. The only places in 
the world where pellagra has occurred in 
large numbers of people are areas in which 
corn is the principal cereal. Pellagra was 
not described until after corn had become 
an important cereal in certain sections of 
Spain and Italy, and it is quite likely that 
there was no pellagra in Europe before corn 
was introduced. Italian records show that 
corn did not become a staple food until the 
first part of the eighteenth century, and 
only a few cases of pellagra were seen in 
Italy previous to 1730. The disease had 
become sufficiently prevalent by 1771— 
the date of Frappoli’s report which first 
introduces the word “pellagra’”’ into medical 
literature—to have had this name given it 
by the lay people of the region. 

The disease rapidly reached such propor- 
tions in Italy that Joseph II, on a visit to 
Milan, ordered the establishment of a hos- 
pital solely for the treatment of pellagra. 
Thus, the first pellagra hospital opened its 
doors on May 29, 1784, in the converted 
monastery of Santa Chiara at Legnano in 
the Duchy of Milan. The medical di- 
rector was Gaetano Strambio the elder, then 
an obscure physician of 33, and it was here 
that he made his excellent clinical observa- 


tions on pellagra. 
The marked seasonal variation in the in- 


cidence of pellagra was evident even at 
this early date, and in accepting the posi- 
tion Strambio was concerned as to whether 
the hospital would be open during the entire 
year or only during the pellagra season. 
We see this same seasonal variation in the 
United States today. The disease begins 
to increase in prevalence in the early spring 
and reaches its peak in June, when almost 
40 per cent of all the cases occur. It then 
rapidly disappears in the late summer, and 
few cases are to be found during the winter 
months. The complete explanation for 
this variation is still in doubt. There is 
no question that the fundamental cause is 
the seasonal variation in the food supply. 
The doubtful factor is the secondary effect 
of exposure to sunlight. It has been known 
since the very earliest observations on 
pellagra that exposure to sunlight has a 
deleterious effect on the patient, and more 
recent studies have demonstrated that the 
lesions of pellagra can be activated by ex- 
posure to sunlight if the patient is main- 
tained on a deficient diet. However, the 
symptoms of pellagra do occur in patients 
on a deficient diet where there has been no 
undue exposure to sunlight and at any 
season; for example, the many cases of pel- 
lagra which occur secondary to certain 
gastrointestinal lesions and in chronic 
alcoholics. 

The pellagra hospital at Legnano had to 
be closed, unfortunately, after four years 
because of lack of funds, and it was not 
until almost one hundred years later that 
another hospital of this type was opened in 
Italy. This followed a pellagra census 
taken in 1879 which revealed 97,855 cases 
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of pellagra in Italy. A second pellagra 
census, taken in 1881, recorded 104,067 
cases, a figure which I believe represents a 
situation roughly comparable to that in the 
southern part of the United States today. 
For some years I have been estimating the 
number of cases on the basis of the reported 
deaths representing about 3 per cent of the 
cases, a rate obtained from Goldberger’s 
survey in South Carolina many years ago. 
This gives an estimate of about 100,000 
cases for 1937, an astounding figure but one 
which I believe is conservative because the 
death rate today probably is lower than at 
the time of Goldberger’s survey. During 
the summer months I have followed the 
country roads in several southern states 
and found case after case of pellagra simply 
by stopping at a house and asking if any- 
one in the neighborhood had the disease. 
Fortunately, it is a mild disease in most 
cases, as is indicated by the low death rate 
and by the number of cases that can be 
found who have never had medical atten- 
tion. I have even found severe skin lesions 
on a man ploughing a field. 

Another point of interest about endemic 
pellagra is that it is infrequently found 
among poverty-stricken individuals in 
cities. I have been frequently asked why 
this is so, and I will give you just one 
example of why we do not have endemic 
pellagra in some of our poor northern com- 
munities. In 1932 Wheeler compared the 
ration furnished by the Poor Board of a 
Pennsylvania mining community with that 
purchased by a southern tenant farm fam- 
ily. The Pennsylvania ration allowed the 
following for a family of five for one week: 
baker’s bread, 10 pounds; meat (stew beef), 
6 pounds; lard, 4 pounds; beans, 8 pounds; 
prunes, 4 pounds; sugar, 5 pounds; milk, 
5 quarts; potatoes, 1 bushel; tomatoes, 4 
cans; sardines, 5 cans. The foods pur- 
chased from a southern merchant for a 
tenant family of four members included: 
flour, 24 pounds; meal, 48 pounds; meat 
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(salt bellies), 15 pounds; lard, 8 pounds; 
sugar, 5 pounds; rice, 5 pounds; coffee, 
2 pounds; molasses, 1 gallon. In other 
words, the Pennsylvania ration furnished 
beef, milk, tomatoes, and sardines enough 
to prevent pellagra; the southern ration 
would surely produce pellagra unless suit- 
ably supplemented. 

After the early studies of Gherardini, 
Strambio, Marzari, and Roussel there is a 
period of about one hundred years during 
which practically nothing of importance 
was added to our knowledge of the etiology 
or treatment of pellagra. The first real 
progress after the early investigations came 
with the remarkable series of studies started 
by Goldberger and his associates in the 
United States Public Health Service in 
1913. 

Endemic pellagra had been found by 
Searcy in Alabama in 1907, although it 
was probably present in the southern 
states for many years before this. By 
1913 it was recognized that pellagra was a 
serious problem in the southern states, but 
no progress had been made in determining 
its cause or satisfactory treatment. 

Goldberger proved finally beyond any 
doubt that pellagra is caused by a deficient 
diet and that it may be prevented by prop- 
erly supplementing such a diet. His inves- 
tigation on the etiology of the disease car- 
ried him to the point where, in 1925, it was 
necessary for him to postulate the existence 
of a new dietary factor to explain his 
findings. He showed that what was then 
called vitamin B consisted of at least two 
different factors, thus paving the way for 
our present knowledge of the vitamin B 
complex. 

To understand the trend and importance 
of current investigations on pellagra, it is 
necessary to examine the present status to 
which the vitamin B complex has progressed 
since Goldberger’s death in 1929. First, 
we may eliminate from consideration vita- 
min B,, or the anti-beriberi vitamin, since 
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this is easily separated from the other mem- 
bers of the vitamin B complex. It has been 
extensively studied and has no direct rela- 
tionship to the etiology of pellagra, although 
it has recently been shown by Spies that 
the neuritis found in some cases of pellagra 
is relieved by the administration of vitamin 
By, suggesting that these lesions are due to 
a coexisting vitamin B, deficiency. There 
are four factors in the remainder of the 
vitamin B complex which are sufficiently 
well identified for our consideration: ribo- 
flavin, vitamin Bs or the rat antidermatitis 
factor, the filtrate factor or chick anti- 
dermatitis factor, and the pellagra-preven- 
tive factor. 

The story of riboflavin is most interest- 
ing. The work of Goldberger and others 
led to the postulation of the new vitamin 
G or Bz, and some investigators working 
with rats jumped to the unwarranted con- 
clusion that vitamin G was identical with 
the pellagra-preventive vitamin. In 1929 
I reported a new disease in dogs which ap- 
peared in connection with our blacktongue- 
producing diets, and in 1933 I advanced the 
hypothesis that this condition, which is 
characterized by a fatty infiltration of the 
liver and degenerative changes in the cen- 
tral nervous system, was due to a defi- 
ciency in some, at that time unrecognized, 
dietary factor. In this same year it was 
suggested that the water-soluble, yellow- 
green fluorescent pigments which are widely 
distributed in both plants and animals were 
related to the yellow oxidation enzyme 
which had been isolated from yeast by War- 
burg and Christian in 1932. These work- 
ers were also able to split this yellow en- 
zyme (flavoprotein) into a protein fraction 
and a pigment fraction. This pigment frac- 
tion is riboflavin, and it was soon demon- 
strated that this substance was identical 
with vitamin G or Bz. Soon after pure 
riboflavin became available it was shown 
that it would not prevent blacktongue 
and was without value in the treatment of 


pellagra. I was then able to prove that the 
new dog disease which I had reported in 
1929 was due to riboflavin deficiency and 
was entirely distinct from blacktongue. 

My associates and I have recently found 
that there is another deficiency disease pres- 
ent in the South which has hitherto been 
unrecognized. This is a clinical syndrome 
due to riboflavin deficiency, and we have 
therefore designated it “ariboflavinosis.” 
We first saw the syndrome in observations 
on a group of eighteen women whose diet 
we could control and who were under care- 
ful, constant, and close supervision. These 
women ate a ration of cornmeal, cowpeas, 
lard, casein, flour, white bread, calcium 
carbonate, sirup, and tomato juice, with a 
supplement of cod-liver oil, sirup of iodide 
of iron, ascorbic acid, and thiamin chloride. 
This diet is a modification of that used by 
Goldberger and Tanner in 1925 and was 
selected because they had failed to observe 
typical pellagra with this diet, but had seen 
instead a condition which has been desig- 
nated as pellagra sine pellagra. In from 
94 to 130 days ten of the eighteen women 
in the experiment developed lesions in the 
angles of the mouth which began as a pal- 
lor of the mucosa of the lips, followed by 
maceration; and within a few days superfi- 
cial transverse fissures appeared, usually 
bilateral and exactly in the angle of the 
mouth. These fissures showed a tendency 
to extend onto the face rather than into the 
mouth. At about the time the fissures 
were seen, it was noted that the lips be- 
came abnormally red and shiny along the 
line of closure, apparently due to a super- 
ficial denudation of the mucosa. There 
was also a fine, scaly, greasy seborrheic 
desquamation in the nasolabial folds and 
at the alae nasi. In some instances this 
was also noted around the eyes and on the 
ears. 

Six of the ten cases were treated with 100 
mg. of nicotinic acid daily for varying 
lengths of time, up to 43 days, without 
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benefit. The ten were then completely 
healed by treatment with a small daily dose 
of crystalline synthetic riboflavin. 

It therefore appears that we have here a 
deficiency disease different from pellagra 
in both etiology and symptomatology, but 
which has been confused with pellagra in 
the past because the two conditions have 
so frequently occurred together and be- 
cause the foods which contain the pellagra- 
preventive factor also usually contain 
riboflavin. 

I call your attention to this differentiation 
particularly because in the more recently 
recognized condition the symptoms do not 
respond to nicotinic acid therapy. 

A deficiency of vitamin Bs produces a 
dermatitis in rats which appears to be simi- 
lar in gross appearance to that of human 
pellagra in that it is bilaterally symmetrical, 
involves the dorsal surface of the paws, and 
desquamates. This apparent similarity led 
to its designation as rat pellagra, although 
we are now reasonably sure that this condi- 
tion bears no relation to human pellagra, 
particularly since the vitamin is present in 
large amounts in foods which have little 
or no pellagra-preventive value—for ex- 
ample, cornmeal—and since the condi- 
tion does not respond to treatment with 
nicotinic acid. This vitamin has recently 
been obtained in pure form, its chemical 
structure determined, and in April its syn- 
thesis was announced. Its possible signifi- 
cance in human nutrition is a problem 
which remains to be investigated. 

The filtrate factor, or chick antidermatitis 
factor, is another member of the vitamin B 
complex that has been identified within 
recent months. It has just been shown 
that this substance is pantothenic acid, and 
efforts are now under way to identify it 
chemically. In all probability it is not 
concerned in pellagra and, as with vitamin 
Bg, its possible importance in human nutri- 
tion is at present unknown. 

The final member of the group is the pel- 
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lagra-preventive vitamin, the existence of 
which was postulated by Goldberger. 

The discovery in 1937 by Elvehjem and 
his associates that nicotinic acid will cure 
blacktongue is another milestone in the 
story of pellagra. This discovery has been 
confirmed by other laboratories, and soon 
after Elvehjem’s report several different 
investigators demonstrated the effectiveness 
of nicotinic acid in the treatment of pella- 
gra. It has now become well established 
that nicotinic acid is a most valuable thera- 
peutic agent in the treatment of pellagra. 
This important contribution immediately 
brought forward several new problems in 
pellagra which are being actively investi- 
gated today. One of the most important 
of these is whether nicotinic acid is the 
pellagra-preventive vitamin. Although it 
will cure pellagra, it still may not be the 
vitamin. B-carotene will cure symptoms of 
vitamin A deficiency, but it is not vitamin 
A. There are several other substances 
closely related chemically to nicotinic acid 
which also have curative value in black- 
tongue and pellagra. Therefore, the pos- 
sibility that the pellagra-preventive vitamin 
may be a derivative or conjugated com- 
pound of nicotinic acid must be carefully 
studied before this can be settled. 

The dosage of nicotinic acid which should 
be used in the treatment of pellagra is 
also under investigation. It has varied 
from about 60 mg. to 1 gm. by mouth and 
from 10 to 25 mg. intravenously. Nico- 
tinic acid in these doses almost always 
produces a reaction which is uncomfortable 
but harmless. Within a few minutes after 
administration there is a bright red flush- 
ing of the skin and a sensation of heat and 
itching. The distribution of this reaction 
varies. In some individuals it occurs over 
almost the entire body; in others it may be 
limited to the face, neck, and arms. We 
have just conducted a series of observations 
which indicate that continued administra- 
tion of daily doses as low as 30 mg. will 
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produce reactions in some adults. These 
reactions subside within a short while, and 
their occurrence should not interfere with 
the therapeutic use of nicotinic acid. It 
should be given in sufficient dosage rapidly 
to relieve the symptoms. It is important 
to remember that although nicotinic acid 
is a very valuable therapeutic agent, an 
adequate diet is still an essential part of the 
treatment; and the patient should take 
one yielding at least 3,000 calories a day 
and containing foods rich in the pellagra- 
preventive factor. 

There is not yet any satisfactory method 
for determining the nicotinic acid content 
or the pellagra-preventive value of foods 
except by controlled experiments on dogs 
or humans, and the list of foods compiled 
from the observations of Goldberger and 
his associates is still our most reliable 
source of information on this subject. The 
most important foods to add to the diet 
in pellagra are milk, liver, lean meats, 
fish, eggs, tomatoes, green peas, and a 
variety of green and leafy vegetables, such 
as kale, mustard greens, turnip greens, and 
collards. 

It is too early for the beneficial effects 
of the use of nicotinic acid to show up in 
our mortality statistics; but it is to be ex- 
pected that in the next few years we shall 
see a marked decrease in the deaths from 
pellagra, although I see little prospect for 
any marked diminution in the incidence 
of the disease. 

It is the prevention rather than the treat- 
ment of the disease to which we should 
primarily devote our attention. Its preva- 
lence varies from year to year according 
to the influence of economic conditions 
and the food supply. It used to be true 
that poor economic conditions meant 
more pellagra. This is no longer strictly 
true because we have seen that if economic 
conditions get bad enough pellagra de- 
creases, because of corrective factors which 
lead to an improvement in the diet. In 
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this country our endemic pellagra has 
followed the prosperity of the cotton 
producer. When cotton is profitable, pel- 
lagra decreases. When cotton becomes 
unprofitable, pellagra increases at first; 
then if cotton continues unprofitable, 
pellagra decreases, because with the ex- 
haustion of credit it is necessary to turn 
to the production of food and forage crops, 
and relief measures of all kinds also make 
themselves felt. 

It is very simple to state the remedy for 
endemic pellagra in this country. Here 
we have a rural disease known to be due to 
a deficient diet, caused by the cultivation 
of a money crop instead of food and forage 
crops. The remedy is obvious: The rural 
South must produce its own food supply. 
Every tenant farmer and sharecropper 
must have lean meat, milk, and vegetables 
available for his family; and the cheapest 
way to accomplish this is for him to produce 
most of his own food. Endemic pellagra 
does not occur and has never been seen in 
populations to which these foods were 
available. 

Here we have a disease that we have 
known how to prevent for years, standing 
high on the list of the causes of death, yet 
constituting a problem which the health 
departments cannot handle alone, although 
they can do their share. It is difficult to 
get money for a pellagra campaign. The 
sufferers themselves usually are unable 
to contribute to their relief since it attacks 
those on the lowest economic level, and the 
health officer cannot see how he can or- 
ganize and conduct a satisfactory campaign. 
In most communities, therefore, the health 
department’s campaign against pellagra 
consists of the distribution of pamphlets 
on the subject and the giving away of 
much dried yeast and, more recently, 
nicotinic acid. These measures probably 
save many lives, but they are palliatives 
which will never solve our problem of 
prevention. 
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There are, however, two things that can 
be done that will solve the problem if the 
proper agencies will work with the health 
department. These are (1) education and 
(2) crop diversification. 

When I say education I am using the 
word in a broad way. I mean not only the 
teaching of the necessity for eating an 
adequate diet but also detailed instruction 
in how to produce, preserve, and prepare 
the necessary foods. The people concerned 
must be taught the necessity for eating a 
varied diet to maintain health. They 
must be taught what to cultivate and how 
to do it. They must be taught methods 
of food preservation and they must be 
taught to like these foods. It is necessary 
to go into the schools and teach nutrition 
to the children. School lunches of properly 
prepared foods should be served each day 
in order to cultivate a desire for the proper 
foods. Bad dietary habits are difficult 
to correct, and the desire for new foods 
must be created at an early age. Some 
pellagrins refuse to include milk and green 
vegetables in their diet because they have 
not learned to like them. Most people 
don’t realize that pellagra is to a large 
extent a disease of childhood. You rarely 
see these cases in the hospital because the 
disease is mild in children. Goldberger, 
in a survey of all cases in several mill 
villages in South Carolina, found most of 
the cases in children from 2 to 15 years of 
age. 

By crop diversification I mean the 
production of food and forage crops. In 
looking for pellagra, I long ago learned not 
to waste my time stopping at a house with 
livestock and a large vegetable garden. 
The efforts made in the past few years by 
Southerners who are able to see the ad- 
vantages to be gained both in productive- 
ness and health by supplying an adequate 
diet to the poorer people of this section are a 
step in the right direction. We now see 
many plantations operating a community 
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garden where the tenants may secure a 
variety of food at little expense. 

Here, then, is the solution of our pellagra 
problem, stated in a few words. How- 
ever, the problem is further complicated 
by such economic factors as freight rates, 
industrial development, the price of cotton, 
the price of tobacco, the production of 
turpentine, and numerous other factors, 
so that the practical application of these 
measures is one of the most difficult prob- 
lems facing the South today. In other 
words, it is so tied up with economic con- 
ditions that it is beyond the power of the 
health departments to solve it without 
help. A health department alone cannot 
sell a program of crop diversification, and 
the development of health education as 
an integral part of our secondary school 
curriculum is still in its infancy. Prog- 
ress is being made. The South of today 
is a different South from that of ten years 
ago. Industry is moving in; livestock 
raising is increasing; and crop diversifica- 
tion under government stimulation in the 
face of an unprofitable cotton market has 
made great strides. This is a start in the 
right direction, in which the eradication 
of pellagra, if it has been considered at all, 
has played a very minor role. The place 
where the help of you home economists 
is most urgently needed, the place you 
can do the most good, and the essential 
thing that must be developed if pellagra 
and the other nutritional diseases are to 
be prevented in the South, is an adequate 
program of nutrition education. This is 
not the place to go into the details of the 
organization of such a program, which 
must necessarily vary from state to state. 
The important thing is to recognize that 
there is a real need for such a program. 
A few of the southern state health depart- 
ments have added a nutritionist to their 
staff. This is desirable, but it is a feeble 
effort to meet the situation; more heroic 
methods are needed. It is largely in the 
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hands of your nutritionists and dietitians 
as to whether a nutritional education 
program along the lines I have indicated 
is going to be a success or a failure. Keep 
in mind that anything that operates to 
improve the food supply in the South will 
operate to reduce our pellagra incidence; 
and in the meantime the most effective 
weapons we can develop and use are 
health education and crop diversification, 
while we keep our mortality down with 
the use of palliative measures such as 
dried yeast and nicotinic acid. 

I mentioned earlier in this paper that 
nicotinic acid has added to our problems 
of pellagra control rather than simplified 
them. One of the most serious problems 
in this connection is whether nicotinic 
acid should be added to some commonly 
used southern food, such as cornmeal. 
There are many objections to such a 
procedure; and, in my opinion, it would be 
unwise to do such a thing at this time, par- 
ticularly since we do not know either the 
quantity of nicotinic acid necessary to 
prevent pellagra or the factors governing 
the individual’s requirements. In view 
of the presence of other dietary deficiency 


diseases in the South, as well as the pos- 
sible presence of unrecognized sub-clinical 
stages of deficiency diseases, if we attempt 
to substitute nicotinic acid for natural 
foods in the prevention of pellagra it is 
not unlikely that ariboflavinosis or some 
other deficiency disease will simply take 
the place of pellagra as a public health 
problem in the South. I believe that it 
is wiser to continue our efforts to improve 
the food supply with natural, readily 
available foods which can be produced at 
home at little cost and which will not only 
prevent the specific disease we happen to 
be aiming at but will also prevent other 
nutritional diseases. 

With the current economic revival of 
the South and with the awakened interest 
in the importance of proper diet, I feel 
that the day may at last be approaching 
when we can make pellagra a disease of 
minor medical importance in this country, 
confined, as it should be, largely to the 
insane, the drunkards, and the followers 
of dietary fads and fancies, and that we 
soon will see an end to the years in which 
we record our deaths from this needless 
illness by the thousands. 
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NEWER EDUCATIONAL DEVICES AVAILABLE TO 
HOME ECONOMISTS 


RADIO 
RUTH VAN DEMAN 


In education, though devices may come 
and devices may go, certain principles of 
imparting ideas remain pretty much the 
same. So, believing with the old Roman 
philosopher that “the path of precept is 
long, and that of example brief and effec- 
tive,” the following short broadcast on 
home economics broadcasting was pre- 
pared to start discussion at the San Anto- 
nio meeting. Then, to illustrate a device 
newer even than radio itself, since the 
broadcast had to be given in absentia, the 
skit was electrically transcribed in Wash- 
ington, the record sent to Texas by air 
mail and played back on the turntables 
of a local radio station. Voicing the 
parts were Lenore Sater as Jane Teachum; 
John Baker as Bob Broadcast; Forney 
Rankin, Andy Announcer; Ruth Van 
Deman, Constance Speaker—all from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The skit was planned to bring out cer- 
tain points, such as easy introduction, 
natural conversation, choosing a subject 
of general interest, offering something to 
stimulate “follow-up” interest, the im- 
portance of the broadcaster’s voice and 
of his “letting himself go.”” These points 
are developed in the discussion on pages 
539 to 540. 


JUST CONVERSATION 


Anpy ANNOUNCER: Here we are at Station W H Y, 
on the campus at Any State College. And here 
again are Constance Speaker and Bob Broadcast 
inviting you to join their round table on the 
newer ways of popularizing scientific information. 

As honor guest today they’ve brought along 


Miss Jane Teachum. And the four of us here 
have been getting into quite a discussion about 
broadcasting—and how to put home economics 
on the air. In fact Miss Teachum has just put 
us on the spot... 

Jane Teacuum: No, no, I didn’t mean it that way. 
It’s just that I feel so dumb about it myself. 
Bos Broapcast: Dumb! Why, Miss Teachum, 
we’ve never had anyone here who spoke as freely 

and frankly as you’re doing. 

Jane TeacHuM: But we’re just talking now—as 
though we were at home in my living room. 

Bos Broapcast: That’s my point exactly— 
friendly, natural—just like ordinary conversa- 
tion. That’s what good broadcasting is. 

Jane Teacuum: But I don’t feel that way when the 
Dean tells me I have to give a radio talk. I work 
and I work. And then I don’t believe anyone 
listens to me. Last month I gave a 30-minute 
broadcast on “Safety in the Home.” 

ANNOUNCER [aside]: Thirty minutes! 
Quick, the ear muffs. 

CONSTANCE SPEAKER [aside to Andy]: Shush, this 
is serious. 

Anpy ANNOUNCER [aside]: And how! 

Bos Broavcast: That was a good subject, Miss 
Teachum—how to prevent accidents around the 
home. 

Jane Teacuum: I thought so. I got out all my 
references—about fire hazards—and slippery 
floors—and prevention of electric shocks from 
bad wiring—and keeping poisonous substances 
out of the reach of children. . . 

CONSTANCE SPEAKER [sotto voce]: A tragic thing 
happened in our neighborhood once from that. 
A little boy got hold of a can of lye on the floor 
under the kitchen sink. 

Jane Teacuum: I tried not to be too personal in 
my talk. I wanted to get people interested in 
the whole big problem of accident prevention. 
I quoted authorities, and I used statistics from 
the National Safety Council. I wrote what I 
thought was quite a good article. But not a 
soul has mentioned hearing me. I haven’t even 
had one piece of fan mail. 

Bos Broapcast: Did you offer anything—a 
printed folder maybe, telling how to prevent some 
of these accidents. . . 
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Jane Teacuum: No, I didn’t think that was neces- 
sary. I thought if anybody heard those appall- 
ing statistics—and got the general idea of 
accident prevention. . . 

Bos Broapcast [to Constance Speaker): Say, 
Conny, do you remember how many requests you 
had after that broadcast about the electric iron? 

ConsTANCE SPEAKER: The one where you blew 
the fuse with the worn-out cord? 

AnpDy ANNOUNCER [chanting]: Nobody knows—the 
fingers I’ve burned. 

Bos Broapcast: Yes, the one Andy helped us 

ConsTANCE SPEAKER: I think we had around two 
thousand requests. 

Bos Broapcast: Two thousand requests—just 
for the leaflet—‘Care and Heating of Electric 
Irons.” 

ConsTANcE SPEAKER: As I remember that was the 
count—the first week. Some requests are still 
trickling in. . . 

Bos Broapcast: Well, Miss Teachum, I think 
that’s part of the answer. You didn’t offer any 
kind of follow-up. And I wonder if you didn’t 
try to tell too much. 

Jane Teacuum: I certainly told everything I knew 
on the subject. 

ConsTANce SPEAKER: Wouldn’t the radio station 
have let you give several short talks—in place of 
one long one? 

Jane Teacuum: Yes, that’s what they wanted me 
todo. But I couldn’t spare the time. Anyway, 
I thought I’d rather take it all in one big dose. . . 

Bos Broapcast [laughing]: Well, if you’ll pardon 
my saying so, maybe your listeners found it a 
pretty big dose—more than they could swallow. 
But, you know, they always have a way out... 

Jane Teacuum: The twist of the dial, you mean? 

Bos Broapcast: Isn’t it what you do yourself? 

Jane Teacuum: Certainly. After all it’s my house. 
I don’t want to hear some stranger droning on 
and on about something that doesn’t interest me. 

Bos Broapcast: There. You’ve put your finger 
on it again. A radio speaker is like a guest in 
your home—only he’s generally a stranger to 
you. And it’s only by his voice that he can make 
himself welcome—by his voice and by the way 
he says what he has to say. Now, if he’s friendly 
and easy about it. . . 

Jane Teacuum: I see now. I guess I was a little 
stiff about that talk on safety. But I knew they 
were expecting a home economics specialist to be 
dignified and to have all the facts. 

Bos Broapcast: Who was expecting that? 

Jane Teacuum: Oh, the audience—“‘my public” 
I suppose you'd call it. 

ConsTANce SPEAKER: But were you addressing a 
big audience, Miss Teachum? Weren’t you just 
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talking to people like us—like Bob, and Andy, 
and me, at home? And besides, anybody who’s 
ever stepped on an empty bottle on the dark 
cellar stairs—and broken a collarbone. . . 

Jane Teacuum: How did you know about that— 
about my accident? 

ConsTANCE SPEAKER: I didn’t. I was just sug- 
gesting a “natural”—everybody’s had some kind 
of an accident. 

Jane Teacuum: I never thought of telling that 
story on myself. I can see, though, it would have 
made that broadcast more—well, more human I 
guess is the word for it. 

Bos Broapcast: Human’s the way we feel, Miss 
Teachum, when Constance Speaker brings a hot 
roast turkey up here for a broadcast on how to 
carve the Thanksgiving bird. 

Jane TEAcHUM: You mean to say you actually 
have the roast turkey right here in the studio? 

ConsTANCE SPEAKER: Oh, yes. When we say we 
have food, we have the food. Of course, we 
don’t attempt it every time we talk about food, 
though. It wouldn’t be so much fun if we did 
it every week. 

AnpDy ANNOUNCER: Maybe not for you, Constance 
Speaker. 

ConsTANcE SPEAKER: It’s surprising how much 
co-operation you get on a program when you have 
some real food around—for people to taste. Now 
the day of the turkey broadcast. . . 

Anpy ANNOUNCER: Oh boy—I’ll never forget that 
stuffing. 

Jane Teacuum: You know that gives me an idea. 
I’m down for a talk on canning peaches. I 
think I’ll get Mrs. Brown, one of our local leaders, 
to let me have a jar of hers. 

ConsTaANcE SPEAKER: Fine. As you describe 
Mrs. Brown’s peaches, you can work in all the 
fine points about packing and processing—and 
give times and temperatures. I venture you'll 
have people writing for your canning bulletin by 
the hundreds. 

Bos Broapcast: And you'll be dignifying home- 
making as a profession. 

Jane Teacuum: Well, I don’t know about that. 
I was only thinking about giving them the best 
way to can—so they could have a better-balanced 
diet next winter. 

Bos Broapcast: Naturally. But when you men- 
tion Mrs. Brown’s peaches you make them news. 
That makes her feel proud and happy. It dig- 
nifies her work. And it dignifies the work of 
other Mrs. Browns everywhere. And as our 
friend William Allen White, the “Sage of Em- 
poria,” points out—on the dignity of the in- 
dividual rests our American democracy. 

Anpy Announcer: Well, Miss Teachum, was it 
so painful? 
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Jane TEACHUM: What’s painful? 

Anpy ANNOUNCER: Broadcasting about home 
economics broadcasting. 

JANE TEACHUM: What do you mean? 

Anpy ANNOUNCER: Didn’t you know we'd been 
on the air for the last ten minutes? 

Jane Teacuum: Why, I thought we were just talk- 
ing it over. 

Bos Broapcast: That’s what good broadcasting 
is, Miss Teachum—just talking it over in a 
friendly way. 

AnDy ANNOUNCER: Well said, Bob Broadcast. 
And now, friends of Any State, this concludes 
another of the round tables on the newer methods 
in education. These are arranged for you each 
week by Constance Speaker and Bob Broadcast 
of your State College and broadcast from the 
College campus. 

Today with Miss Speaker and Mr. Broadcast 
has been Miss Jane Teachum, a specialist in home 
economics. And I think from the way she’s 
smiling that she’s enjoyed being here. We 
hope she’ll come again. And now Andy An- 
nouncer wishes you good luck until we meet next 
week at this same time. 


An easy introduction. The place of the 
broadcast, the names of the two regular 
speakers, the general title of the series are 
all given in the opening sentences. 

Then in a perfectly natural way the guest 
of the day is introduced, along with the 
idea of discussion in which there is differ- 
ence of opinion. The tendency in writing 
a script sometimes is to make everybody 
a yes man. It isn’t natural. Contrast 
this introduction with: 


Today we have with us Miss Jane Teachum, 
noted home economics specialist of Any State Col- 
lege. Constance Speaker and Bob Broadcast are 
going to interview Miss Teachum on how she feels 
about radio broadcasting. Bob, do you want to 
ask Miss Teachum the first question? 


Introduced in such a stiff way, Miss 
Teachum squirms and Bob Broadcast is 
put in the role of a surgeon about to 
operate on an unwilling patient. 

Just like ordinary conversation. That’s 
the main point of this talk—to let Miss 
Teachum, a typical home economist, see 
how natural a good radio talk can be. 
The idea is suggested again and again 


throughout the broadcast and made the 
final word—in Bob Broadcast’s last speech. 
Experts say that a radio broadcast is 
good if it leaves only one idea fixed in the 
minds of listeners. 

A good subject. “Safety in the Home” 
illustrates a well-chosen subject developed 
the wrong way. Instead of trying to 
cover the earth, Miss Teachum would 
have done better had she taken one of the 
smaller topics—fire hazards, slippery floors, 
bad wiring. She could have talked about 
it as she would if she’d dropped in at her 
next-door neighbor’s for a call. She’d 
have been sure to mention her own broken 
collarbone—brought it down to cases—not 
spouted statistics and orated about “the 
whole big problem of accident prevention.” 

Not for women only. This script uses 
two men and two women, giving a chance 
for variety of opinion as well as voices. 
Since home economics subject matter is 
of as vital concern to the men as to the 
women in a family, this two-way discus- 
sion keeps the tone of the broadcast more 
natural, more homelike. Also, women 
will often take suggestions from a man 
that they wouldn’t from a woman. That’s 
why Constance Speaker kept herself in 
the background and let Bob Broadcast 
carry the main “teaching load.” 

The dramatic touch. The flash back to a 
broadcast that Constance and Bob had 
given shows how easily the dramatic can 
be brought in through sound effects with 
the aid of the station announcer. He is 
generally a young chap delighted to help 
liven up things with a little fun and action. 
Also, he can throw in a man-of-the-street 
comment now and then and bits of comedy 
that would be out of character for a staff 
member of a college or a scientific institu- 
tion—not that they should act like stuffed 
shirts either. 

Bait for bulletins. No radio talk can 
give all the facts about a subject. No 
one would listen if it did. Oftentimes 
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it just spreads a general idea—acts like 
an “advertisement” for bulletins that 
carry the details of method. So there 
needs to be follow-up for a broadcast.! 
And the more times the follow-up bulle- 
tin is mentioned, the greater will be the 
response. Constance and Bob, being old 
hands at the game, know how to stimulate 
listener response. Incidentally that gave 
them a measure of the success of their 
radio program; they didn’t have to say 
plaintively, ‘““Nobody ever listens to me.” 

A worse dose for the listener. Notice 
Miss Teachum “wrote an article” and 
called her 30-minute broadcast a “dose.” 
True, it was about five times too long. 
And if she found it medicine, what must 
her listeners have found it! Nobody can 
give a good radio talk unless he can do 
so with enthusiasm and pleasure. 

Only the voice. In radio the voice has 
to carry the whole thing. It’s not like 
speaking before a seen audience. There 
physical presence is a help. Maybe what 
you’re saying is a little trite; but if your 
hair’s just been waved and you’re wear- 
ing a smart new dress, the audience may 
be less critical. 

But until television comes in, radio is 
only a voice. And unless the voice is 
pleasing, friendly, responsive to the mean- 
ing of the words it’s speaking, no amount 
of subject matter or clever phrasing will 
make people listen. 

The present indicative. Notice how 
quickly Miss Teachum responded to the 
hint of her own accident. Constance 
caught her attention the minute she said 
dark cellar stairs—broken collarbone. 

It’s the personal—the I, you, me—in 
talking about things that have happened 


1 Applying this principle to Miss Van Deman’s 
own paper, the JourNat calls attention to “A 
Radio Handbook for Extension Workers” by John 
Baker, which is planned to help people who want 
to do good radio work and which may be obtained 
free on request from the Radio Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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or might happen to any one of us that 
catches and holds the listener’s interest. 
Then after the personal approach the 
subject can be broadened, the scientific 
whys and hows worked in. 

Let yourself go. Bob Broadcast’s and 
Andy Announcer’s comment on the turkey 
broadcast with a real turkey carved in 
the studio is proof that a little showman- 
ship pays. When people laugh and talk 
in the studio before a broadcast, they 
relax. Their voices on the air reflect the 
good time and make listeners wish to share 
it. 

Dignity in simple things. Nobody sacri- 
fices dignity in talking about simple, 
homely things in a sincere, helpful way. 
And a philosophic note can often be dropped 
in, as Bob Broadcast did when he quoted 
from William Allen White. Notice he 
quoted indirectly as one would in con- 
versation. Had he quoted verbatim he 
would have had to read, and the casual, 
informal tone of the whole broadcast 
would have been ruined. 

End on a humorous note. The unex- 
pected twist to this ending came as a sur- 
prise, made people smile as the announcer 
was signing off. Notice that the an- 
nouncer repeated the names, the subject, 
and invited listening for the next broad- 
cast in the series. In that way he gave 
continuity to this one talk. 

Never a perfect script. A broadcaster 
with years of experience remarked recently, 
as changes were being made at the last 
rehearsal, ‘““There never is a perfect script.” 
So don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts don’t click. If you have a flair 
for radio writing and the personality and 
voice for broadcasting, more and more 
ideas will come to you as you work. Your 
ears may get red as you reread some of 
your early scripts; but remember radio is 
young itself, and ten years from now 
we'll look back and find what we are doing 
now as funny as the hobble skirts of yester- 


year. 
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FILMS 
IDA E. SUNDERLIN 


Many useful devices have been pro- 
duced which educators may use to enrich 
the experiences of their pupils. One of 
these is the use of motion pictures; this 
not only broadens the scope of the field 
but makes for better teaching through 
bringing unusual opportunities into the 
classroom which the pupil might otherwise 
never experience. Educators agree that 
we need to learn more about the world so 
that we may fit more successfully into the 
social order. The motion picture not 
only; brings the world at large into the 
classroom but can show close-ups and slow- 
motion studies not possible with the 
naked eye. Since attendance at regular 
motion-picture houses indicates interest 
along this line, how effective might we 
make our teaching through this same 
medium! It can be used from elementary 
grades through college equally well. 

To quote Mr. B. H. Darrow of the Ohio 
State Department of Education: 


Who would ship freight across country by horse 
and wagon? That is just what we do when we put 
information into children’s minds through books 
alone, when the movie would do a better job in less 
time. It is in the field of restoring to childhood its 
lost opportunity fo observe, that motion pictures 
have their greatest service. . .they are the best sub- 
stitute for travel and first-hand experience. 


Mrs. Leo B. Hedges, state motion 
picture chairman for the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, to whom 
we are indebted for the opportunity of 
seeing the films at this meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
released a statement to the press express- 
ing her hope that school uses of motion 
pictures will be extended, in recognition 
of the many proofs that children learn 
more readily when motion pictures are 
employed. She advocates the establish- 
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ment of well-stocked film libraries such as 
Los Angeles County and the University of 
California have assembled. 

Equipment of course will vary with the 
individual school—whether for auditorium 
or classroom use, silent or sound projec- 
tion. Because of its value in education, 
it is justifiable to pay for this equipment 
out of regular school funds. When that 
cannot happen, it may mean that the 
P.-T.A. or some other organization may 
have to finance the original setup. Some 
schools may even finance the projector 
and screen through special programs for 
which a nominal fee may be charged. 
Perhaps a senior class may see the value 
of leaving a projector or screen as a fare- 
well gift to the school or starting a fund 
for purchasing a school film library. 

Then there is the question of a sound or 
silent projector. That I believe must 
be answered by the individual school and 
its needs. But one point is important to 
realize—a silent projector handles only 
silent film, while a sound projector can 
handle either sound or silent. The sound 
mechanism can be turned off when the 
teacher desires to make her own comments. 
At present more and more sound films are 
being made, and the newest material is 
mainly of the sound type. As silent 
films wear out, they are being replaced 
by sound. With this in mind, it seems 
sensible to consider sound projectors. 

As to the size of the projector, again the 
use will determine the need. I would 
make one recommendation: If you are 
uncertain as to your needs, get expert 
advice. You may need a 16 mm. high- 
wattage (1000- or 1200-watt) projector if 
you are to use it for large audiences. On 
the other hand, a 16 mm. 500- or 750-watt 
machine will be adequate for the ordinary 
classroom and for the small auditorium 
seating up to 1,000. 

The bulletin from the University of 
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Chicago entitled “Answers to Your Ques- 
tions” says: 

Techniques of sound film bring natural phenom- 
ena and industrial mechanism into the classroom. 
The simultaneous reception of visual and auditory 
appeal stimulates reflective thinking on the part of 
the student. The retention of the subject is im- 
proved through the use of sound films which tend to 
make initial learning concrete. 


A good 16 mm. sound projector costs 
approximately $350; a large beaded screen, 
$75; a classroom beaded screen, $25; and 
splicing equipment, $14. The average cost 
for renting films is about $1.50 a reel for 
sound and $1 for silent. 

What is available to home economics 
teachers who have projectors to use? 

Your own state university extension 
division, the Progressive Education Associ- 
ation, industrial organizations, as well as 
commercial rental sources, such as Texas 
Visual Education Service at Austin, Erpi 
Films, Bell and Howell, Donavin Miller 
Productions, Inc., Castle Films, and the 
federal government have classroom films 
for rent; the last two necessitate only 
the transportation charges for certain 
reels. 

In Los Angeles County each school 
pays ten cents for each person in average 
daily attendance toward the purchase of 
films for the library maintained in the 
county building. Each school has equal 
opportunity to use the films, regardless 
of the size of the school. The cost of 
mailing is met by the county, the postage 
for returning the films being sent with 
them. They may be kept three days, so 
that the film may be reviewed before 
showing. Many of the silent films have 
an accompanying leaflet for teachers not 
familiar with the subject. 

Many teachers feel inadequately trained 
to operate the equipment, but anyone 
can learn in a very short time all that is 
necessary. In some schools, boys from 
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science classes are especially trained for 
this. 

Perhaps even more important is the 
preparation of the pupil for what he is to 
see and the checkup which should follow 
the showing of a film. The use of films 
should mean something more than a free 
period for the teacher. 

According to Mary Clint Irion, director 
of the Classroom Films Division of Don- 
avin Miller Productions, Inc., and formerly 
assistant director of visual education for 
Los Angeles County, 


Educational films should be used when, in the 
judgment of the teacher, the class is ready to gain 
what the film may have to contribute. Sometimes 
a film may be shown to introduce a subject about 
which no previous knowledge is required. Some- 
times a film serves splendidly to conclude or review 
a subject. But generally a film requires some pre- 
vious knowledge and preparation by the class for 
the particular phases given, in order that the fullest 
benefit may be derived. 


For example, before showing the film 
“Maid of Salem,’’ a short taken from 
the commercial film of the same name, a 
student in a family relations class pre- 
sented the topic of life in early colonial 
days. The student previewed the film 
with the teacher, prepared a set of ques- 
tions for the class, and led the discussion 
which followed. The questions were: 
What has the film offered on the subject? 
Are the costumes authentic? How did 
life vary then from now as shown by the 
film? Did you notice anything unusual 
in the furnishings? How could we com- 
pare the actions of the Maid of Salem 
and her younger brother with those of 
young people today? What duties were 
performed which we no longer practice? 
Do you think the film depicted life as 
we have read and heard about colonial 
days? 

There are films for foods, clothing, 
health, consumer education, household 
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chemistry, related art, child care, and 
family relations classes. A mimeographed 
list of films available' has been prepared 
by Dr. Charles F. Hoban, Jr., director of 
visual education for the American Council 
on Education, who is now directing an 
evaluation program of visual aids in four 
schools—the du Pont School at Wilmington, 
Delaware; the University of Minnesota; 
the Industrial School at Denver, Colo- 
rado; and the Santa Barbara High School. 

Useful information may be obtained 
from the following agencies and publica- 
tions: 


1. Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. The News Letter. 

2. PCW Film Service, Pennsylvania College for 
Women, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Monthly 
bulletins. (The issue for April 1, 1939, con- 
tained an article by Mildred Hiehle of the 
Junior-Senior High School, Parkersburg, West 
Virginia, on “Parkersburg Visual Aids Pro- 
gram.”) 

3. Extension Division, University of California, 
Berkeley or Los Angeles. 

4. W.P.A. adult schools of Nashville and Davidson 
County, Tennessee. During the past year 
films on health, citizenship, thrift, and science 
were shown to more than 30,000 persons by 
means of almost 400 showings. 

5. Donavin Miller Productions, Inc., 6060 Sunset 
Boulevard, Hollywood, California. Classroom 
Films, a monthly bulletin giving articles of value 
on teaching techniques, recommended films from 
all sources, pointers on projection. 

6. “Educational Film Catalogue,” H. W. Wilson 
Company, 950-72 University Avenue, New 
York City. 

7. “How to Use the Educational Sound Film.” 
By Max R. Brunstetter. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1937, $2. 

8. Educational Screen Magazine, 64 East Lake 
Street, Chicago, $2 a year. 

9. Garrison Film Distributors, 1600 Broadway, 
New York City. ‘The 400,000,000,” a new film 
on China. 


1While the supply lasts, copies of these 6-page 
lists may be obtained on request from Mrs. Ida E. 
Sunderlin, 2616 West 84th Place, Inglewood, Cal- 
ifornia, if 3 cents is enclosed to cover cost of 


postage. 
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Dr. Kirtley Mather of Harvard, in a 
recent lecture before the Academy of 
Science and Art in Pittsburgh, remarked 
that the use of visual materials in teach- 
ing is merely in its infancy and that we 
may look forward to an extension of this 
use, particularly in motion pictures. May 
we all do our part in making home econom- 
ics the vital part of education that it 
should be, through this additional medium, 
this new device—the motion picture. 


FORUMS 
MERRILL BISHOP 


We cling to our democratic ideals. 
We desire to find some method of pre- 
serving them—to find some means of 
developing the ability to discharge our 
responsibilities as citizens of a democracy, 
retaining our birthright of unhampered 
freedom to learn while molding the new 
economic future. That is the American 
way. As a means of achieving it, the 
proposal is made to establish in our na- 
tional life a far-flung system of public 
forums for adults, an innovation which 
American education is contributing to the 
needs of this restless twentieth century. 

In discussing this movement, Dr. J. C. 
Almack! said: 


Calling old institutions by new names does not 
make them innovations. . . .Public forums are Greek 
and Roman in origin, and the panel discussions 
which characterized the [recent] Des Moines meet- 
ings were first extensively used as agencies to pro- 
mote the Russian Revolution and control by the 
Communist Party. When the Roman forums and 
Russian panels are called “The American Way” 
one must inquire, “The Way to What?” 


We are not concerned today to discuss 
critical niceties of history and nomen- 
clature that lead to further discussions 
until one fails to see the forest for the 


1 Historical Development of School Adminis- 


tration. School and Society, Vol. 43 (May 9, 1936) 
pp. 625-630. 
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trees. We are concerned with deter- 
mining the function of the forum in school 
and in adult education. 

It is almost impossible to distinguish 
accurately between the three “newer edu- 
cational devices” that appear on this 
program. There is such a thing as a 
radio forum; there is such a thing as a 
moving-picture forum; there has been, 
ever since the incident of Mark Hopkins 
and the log, a discussion forum, some- 
times large, sometimes small. This is 
mentioned only because it throws a light 
on the function of forums of any kind. 

As far as public schools are concerned, 
we might say that the forum is another 
method of activity to stimulate the child 
to intelligent thinking. Dr. Armentrout 
of Colorado State College of Education 
defined intelligent thinking as the act of 
choosing, taking into consideration the 
past, the present, and the future. It 
must be noticed that he used the words 
intelligent thinking, and was not referring 
to the automatic thinking which may 
result from seeing a moving picture, listen- 
ing to a radio, following the crowd. Ar- 
ranged as it is, this afternoon’s program 
shows that each of these agencies can be 
used for motivation but that the results 
achieved may not be the same. To stimu- 
late thinking of the intelligent type means 
a previous acquaintance with the subject 
matter, the ability to form a judgment 
on the thesis and material presented and 
to project it into an imagined future 
situation. 

In most discussion forums there is a 
principal speaker who is supposed to have 
a real and positive acquaintance with his 
subject. He lays the thesis, the premise. 
He must state the subject clearly and in a 
way that challenges the audience to ques- 
tion its truth. The choice of speaker 
for a forum, then, is of most importance. 
The forum demands a challenging, aggres- 
sive speaker but not a propagandist. 
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In classes where only imitative think- 
ing can be obtained, such challenging is 
completely out of the question; so we 
resort to other aids which do not stimulate 
thought through discussion. Alas! we have 
too frequently resorted to letting the 
teacher stand in front of a group and tell 
them. We ourselves get this same type 
of teaching when we sit by our radio and 
are told in no uncertain terms what we 
must do. But there is a difference: If 
we do not like the speaker, we can turn 
the radio off; but the class cannot do this 
to the speaking teacher. On the other 
hand, the lecturer, after stating and devel- 
oping his premise, can pause and give the 
local inquisitor a chance to voice his 
opinions. 

In a debate, the subject matter is care- 
fully arranged by the teams and has been 
carefully combed for points on each side. 

In the panel forum, the subject matter 
has been generally churned into a hash 
and so comes out unappetizing and unfit 
for consumption. 

In the round-table forum, the leader 
guides the discussion; this method is better 
with small groups and works very well 
there, for the pupils themselves can at 
least help lead. 

Not every type of subject will adapt 
itself to the functions of the forum. The 
subject must be one about which the 
audience will be interested in getting many 
points of view. Local problems are prob- 
ably the most absorbing. In secondary 
schools the age of the pupils must be a 
consideration. In a homemaking course 
I recall a most interested class of boys 
studying the family budget; and the ques- 
tion immediately came up, “Is an automo- 
bile a necessity for every family?” This 
was of sufficiently general interest to carry 
the discussion far past its time. In a 
mixed class the question of cosmetics took 
many an hour, for both sexes were inter- 
ested to condemn or approve. As a con- 
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trast, imagine trying to develop a forum 
discussion about a recipe; as far as a mere 
man knows, it cannot be done. Choosing 
the material for a forum program is as 
important as drawing up a lesson plan. 

The material used also must depend on 
the type of forum, small or large, discus- 
sion group or lecture. It is almost impos- 
sible to find material suitable for a very 
large audience because of the variety of 
individuals who will be present and fre- 
quently because of the impossibility of 
preventing a single group from monopoliz- 
ing the whole time. 

With pleasure I recall seeing Dr. Keliher 
demonstrate the discussion method with a 
round-table group, using as her subject 
matter that part of the movie “Captains 
Courageous” which deals with the wager 
on catching the biggest fish. Emanuel 
did not approve of the boy entangling the 
lines of his rival and so sent him back to 
the ship. The resulting discussion in- 
volved the subject of punishment. The 
boys and girls began to grope for ideas, 
each using his or her own home back- 
ground, and one boy spoke up for corporal 
punishment, plainly because he was ac- 
quainted with it. Dr. Keliher, however, 
was striving to bring the discussion around 
to the point that either Emanuel thought 
of the punishment in terms of the boy or 
he did not—that in every problem involv- 
ing penalty there are two points of view 
to be considered. All of the group had 
seen a part of the picture, some had seen 
the whole picture, and others had read 
the book. To the onlooker it seemed that 
in their questions and answers, the back- 
ground of the pupils played a big part. 
The round-table discussion gave to each 
pupil the background of all the others 
and enlarged his basis of judgment. 

One caution should be given in con- 
nection with the panel form of discussion: 
The desired end should not be mentioned 
by the leader. In an English class each 
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girl was asked to describe the room she 
would like to have. From a girl of poor 
financial background came the dream of 
her life—red rug, gold curtains, gold 
bedstead, gold dresser, and a red bedspread 
with gold tassels! No homemaking teacher 
could have survived that, but the English 
was correct, and so it passed. Was it 
wrong to let it pass? Yes and no. A 
correction from a teacher might have made 
a little impression. Left to the class, it 
served as a challenge; and the round 
table added suggestions of well-appointed 
homes, of furniture store suites, to those of 
the girl who imagined that gilt furniture 
could overcome the humiliation of poverty. 
A few weeks later the question of suitable 
dress came up, and the little girl with the 
golden dream had changed to a more 
modest taste. In other words, the out- 
come of a forum should not be predeter- 
mined. Forums are open places in which 
questions can, be discussed with freedom, 
not settled as if they were matters of 
acquiring skill or indisputable facts, as 
that two times two is four. 

There is another caution that I should 
like to insert. Panel forums, debates, 
discussions, are for groups of people who 
have ideas and can express them. If 
there is such a thing as auditory learning, 
the limited child may pick up something 
from listening to the discussion; but I 
have grave doubts, for in my teaching 
career I have seen many strange concepts 
derived from just listening. I agree that 
most adult forums are made up of those 
who have nothing to do except go some- 
where; but we are now discussing secondary 
education, where certainly there should 
be a purpose in every activity, by whatever 
method it may be stimulated. But for 
use in retarded classes I warn against the 
forum method and would rather go to the 
visual aids for my help. 

Most of us have not seen this newer 
forum method accurately demonstrated, 
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and we fall back on our experience with 
the public forum in judging it. It is a 
new method to be tried, to be experimented 
with. It calls for a more skillful teacher 
with a more wholesome outlook on subject 
matter teaching. It calls for a review of 
the universal experiences within the sub- 
ject matter which can be offered for forum 
discussion. It calls for an understanding 
of the old Chinese philosophy, “This 
too will pass away.” It calls for tolerance 
and meekness, for a real understanding of 
the world in which our young people live, 
a world of change and speed. 

Discussion for discussion’s sake is aim- 
less, useless, a danger and a sin. It takes 
an experienced guide to lead the inexperi- 
enced hunter to the lair of his prey; but 
having done that, the good guide never 
brings down the quarry. He leaves that 
to the one who is seeking a new experience, 
knowing that he himself can hunt alone 
wherever he will. Guidance again: forum 
discussion that leads out from one experi- 
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ence to another, making the new into the 
old, the old into the new. This is true 
education, true even to the Latin deriva- 
tion of the word educere, to lead out. 
But remember Dr. Almack’s warning 
against one-sided discussion. Through 
open-mindedness comes the ability to 
judge, to weigh, to consider; but through 
prejudice and propaganda can come noth- 
ing of open-mindedness. 

From forum discussion comes the fine 
experience of oral expression, regardless 
of the subject, the assurance of having 
heard one’s own voice and overcome the 
fear of speaking. These are the good 
ends; but again the warning of stop, look, 
and listen. Only certain types of subject 
matter are possible for forum discussion. 
The knowledge of what these are must be 
made ours so that we can induct pupils of 
any age into the joy of meeting mind with 
mind and the pleasure that comes from 
self-expression, self-discipline, and _toler- 
ance. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE IN FAMILY LIFE 
MURIEL W. BROWN 
Tulsa Public Schools and University of Tulsa 


It has been said, probably with truth, 
that “nine-tenths of human misery is sheer 
nonsense” because we create it for our- 
selves. Mental hygiene is not a theory, 
a cult, or evena set of rules. It isa way of 
wholesome living through which we achieve 
happiness, defined as “the balanced flow 
of energy in the satisfaction of desires.” 
For the individual, it is a way of living 
which makes thoughtful provision for the 
continuous fulfillment of basic personality 
needs. For the family, it is a way of 
group living which provides maximum 
opportunity for the simultaneous satis- 
faction of certain individual needs best 
met in this kind of group situation. 

Maturity at any age depends on the 
satisfaction of three types of developmental 
needs: the need for materials and condi- 
tions essential to growth, the need for 
security, and the need for self-respect. 
The need for security is met through ex- 
periences which convince the individual 
that he is loved and wanted. The need 
for self-respect is met by experiences from 
which the individual derives a growing sense 
of confidence in his own performance. 

A family which is mentally healthy for 
children is a family in which a child can 
make more or less continuous progress in 
three kinds of learning: in learning how 
to meet frustration constructively; in 
learning how to manage his creative energy 
well; and in learning how to think in a 
purposeful, orderly fashion. 

A family which is mentally healthy for 
adults is one in which both parents have 


(1) accepted the responsibilities of family 
leadership, (2) accepted each other, (3) 
accepted themselves, (4) accepted the 
children as separate individualities, (5) 
recognized their own emotional needs, and 
(6) worked out personal “designs for liv- 
ing” through which these needs are met. 

Because of the necessarily restricting 
nature of group living, certain problems 
of adjustment inevitably arise in families. 
There is basic competition between mem- 
bers for material resources and for affection. 
Wants mistaken for needs may become 
highly charged with emotion. Personal 
plans are constantly suffering interference. 
The interplay between personalities fre- 
quently becomes unwholesome when in- 
dividuals are frustrated by others, by 
themselves, by factors in the total situation 
over which no one has any real control. 
Dangerous ideas develop: ideas of guilt, 
shame, fear, inferiority, jealousy, resent- 
ment, aggression. Egos strive to protect 
themselves by resorting to the use of a 
variety of “defense mechanisms”—devices 
fairly well known by name but not always 
recognized either by the person using them 
or by his associates: evasion, rationaliza- 
tion, compensation. 

The chief responsibility for setting the 
emotional tone of family life must rest on 
parents. We have passed the time when 
we thought, naively, that we could depend 
on formulas for working out family situa- 
tions “correctly.” We see now that 
parents must (1) equip themselves to 
understand the subtleties of the adult- 
child relationship; (2) learn how to spot and 
control the tendencies toward domination 
and aggression in themselves which warp 
the lives of others; (3) develop the ability 
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to lead a family forward as a group toward 
goals which are genuinely acceptable to 
everyone in it; (4) recognize individual 
needs in the group situation; (5) control 
the group movement so that these individ- 
ual needs may be met as far as possible. 
Although patterns of family life are 
changing, there is no reason to believe 
that family life is losing its significance for 
individual growth and development. When 
the family was an economic unit, produc- 
ing for itself the chief necessities of life, 
many valuable opportunities were un- 
doubtedly provided for the development 
of highly desirable attitudes and skills. 
We are now beginning to see, however, 
that the energies of the human spirit are 
released not through any particular kind 
of activity but through association with 
other human spirits behaving in certain 
ways. Recent experiments in diverse types 
of group organization seem to indicate that 
personality development in a group situa- 
tion depends on the leader-group relation- 
ships rather than on the specific nature 
of the task undertaken. If this is true, 
then the family, a constellation of primary 
relationships, has an even greater im- 
portance for individual growth and devel- 
opment than we had supposed. Mental 
hygiene seeks to discover and make known 
the processes involved in creative use of 
these family relationships for personal and 


social progress. 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN FAMILY LIFE: 
ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR PRE- 
PARENTAL EDUCATION 


LOIS A. ACKERLEY 
Alabama College 


The implication for education at the 
pre-parental level concerning the mental 
hygiene of the family appears to be in- 
creased attention to the personality devel- 
opment of our pupils. Happiness in family 
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life is largely dependent on the interaction 
of the personalities within the group. 

Education can foster the development 
of wholesome personalities by giving greater 
attention to physical hygiene. Students 
need help in diagnosing their health and 
in learning healthful habits. 

School work should be selected with a 
view to its effect on the whole child. A 
variety of tasks, not only scholastic but 
motor and social, are needed to protect 
children against disintegrating factors. 
Through the performance of worth-while 
tasks, a child gains experience in facing 
reality and confidence in his own ability. 

Educators cannot afford to neglect the 
emotional life of the child. Especially 
should they strive to help the child learn 
to express his emotions in a constructive 
way and to repress those emotions which 
are injurious to his personality. 

There are many attitudes of immeasur- 
able value which the school can help 
young people develop. One of these is 
the objective attitude, which developed to 
its highest point becomes the scientific 
attitude that will make the student dis- 
satisfied with anything less than truth. 
Another helpful attitude is a sense of 
humor, which might be regarded as a 
general form of insurance for the preserva- 
tion of a wholesome personality. 


Pa 


PERSISTENT ISSUES IN FAMILY 
LIFE 


AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 
RUTH STAPLES 
University of Nebraska 


To determine the present status of in- 
formation regarding the needs, problems, 
or issues of young people of college age 
and how they may be met, a considerable 
portion of recent literature in the fields of 
home economics, sociology, psychology, 
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and education was reviewed. A few ex- 
perimental studies and a great many expres- 
sions of opinion by leaders and teachers 
of young people were found, and these 
have been condensed and classified thus: 

1. Persistent needs as expressed by the 
young people themselves, including (a) 
love and marriage and sex in all of its 
aspects, (b) problems concerning their own 
personality development, (c) issues with 
parents, and (d) financial problems. 

2. The needs of young people as seen 
by adult leaders, including (a) a scientific 
understanding of sex and desirable atti- 
tudes toward sex, (b) an understanding of 
human development and behavior, (c) 
ability to create happy homes that will 
meet present-day demands, and (d) good 
personal adjustment and mental health. 

3. Five genera! classes of suggestions 
were given as to how these needs may be 
met: (a) by providing the college students 
with a more adequate curriculum, (b) by 
offering specific courses of study, (c) by 
better teaching methods and techniques, 
(d) by adequate counseling and guidance 
programs, and (e) by a satisfactory social 
program. 

Basic reasons for the existence of 
problems relating to the family among 
college-age persons include economic mal- 
adjustments and changing of cultural 
patterns. Suggestions for remedying these 
basic causes include better social planning, 
scientific study of the family, a tolerance of 
youth’s search for a solution of their prob- 
lems, and economic readjustment. 


AT THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LEVEL 


HELEN REX 
Jefferson Junior High School, Columbia, 
Missouri 
The subcommittee appointed by the 
division on the family and its relation- 
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ships to make a report on this subject 
secured its information by the following 
methods: 


1. Personal interview with pupils to become ac- 
quainted with their problems at home. 

2. Visit in home to note conditions and to be- 
come acquainted with parents. 

3. Have each pupil in senior high school (es- 
pecially in home economics classes) answer a ques- 
tionnaire to determine use of time, food habits, 
recreational habits, attitude of family members 
toward each other, etc. 

4. Teachers collect anecdotal records of indi- 
viduals. 

5. Determine by social-adjustment tests causes 
of family friction. 

6. Observe different communities noting influ- 
ences which may affect family relationships. 

7. Check on work experiences of pupils at home. 

8. Examine school medical reports and note 
physical conditions. 

9. Check on case history as might be found in 
school records. 

10. Extract available information from student 
autobiographies. 


A study of the results so far obtained 
has led the committee to put the following 
questions: 


Should the committee be composed of local mem- 
bers or scattered over a wider area of the Associa- 
tion? 

Who should collect this information? 

Will there be available funds for the work? 

How complete should this observation be made? 

What should be the final state of this compila- 
tion? 

When should this work be completed? 


AT THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LEVEL 


OUIDA THOMPSON 
Alabama College 


The purpose of the committee which 
made the study here reported was to 
ascertain the persistent issues in family 
living faced by junior high school pupils. 
The study included grades 7, 8, and 9, 
with the ages of the children ranging ap- 
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proximately from 12 to 15 years. The 
data here submitted were obtained largely 
from questionnaires answered by junior 
high school students. These have been 
supplemented by a list of problems ex- 
pressed during personal interviews with 
parents and older siblings of junior high 
school pupils. 

The studies used were one made by 
Hicks and Hays of 250 junior high school 
children attending the Milne School in 
Albany, New York; a thesis study being 
made by Ouida Thompson of 182 junior 
high school children attending Alabama 
College Training School, Montevallo; and 
data obtained by Dr. Lois Ackerley of 
Alabama College in personal interviews 
with college students about their siblings 
of junior high school age. 

A summary of the general trends shown 
by these investigations includes the fol- 
lowing items: 

Family relations. Most children con- 
sidered their mothers more nervous than 
their fathers but also more frequently 
made a confidant of their mothers. 

The methods of discipline most fre- 
quently used by parents were reasoning, 
scolding, and depriving of pleasure. 

The children accepted responsibility in 
the home for care of their clothes and room, 
setting the table, and running errands. 
Parents found that they had difficulty in 
finding enough interests and activities to 
keep children busy. 

Health problems. According to returns 
from the questionnaire, health routine 
was well taken care of, especially sleep. 
This, however, is contradicted in the par- 
-ents’ reports as well as by the reports of 
the pupils’ health ratings. 

Clothing. Many junior high school 
pupils said they were dissatisfied with 
their clothes. This is in agreement with 
parents’ reports. 

Attitude toward school. The most fre- 
quent source of worry was school work. 
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Teacher domination in classroom and 
activities was expected and preferred by 
the majority of the pupils. This seems to 
express the opinion and desires of the 
parents as well. 

Recreation and social life. The majority 
are engaged in club work but prefer clubs 
which are not teacher dominated. Visit- 
ing, reading, movies, and radio were found 
to be popular. 

Choice of friends was of more real con- 
cern to parents than choice of activities, 
though few family activities were listed 
by children. 


RESEARCH ROUND TABLE ON THE 
FAMILY AND ITS RELA- 
TIONSHIPS 


MILDRED THUROW TATE 


The research round table of the division 
on the family and its relationships had as 
its theme “The Home Economists’ Part 
in Family Research.” The discussion was 
led by Mrs. Tate. Research under way, 
methods and policies in carrying on re- 
search, and the most urgent needs in the 
field of the family and its relationships for 
research efforts were discussed. 

Mrs. Ethel Waring reported on the 
research program in family life at Cornell 
University. She said that the emphasis 
of the family life department at Cornell 
was to give graduate students of the mas- 
ter’s level a vital experience in research 
rather than to make their study a contribu- 
tion to a body of knowledge. Co-operative 
research was encouraged to unify the 
student’s knowledge of the various fields. 
The earlier projects were concerned with 
a study and analysis of the personality of 
children and techniques for research in the 
field. Announcement of forthcoming bulle- 
tins on research techniques, some com- 
parison between narrative and sound film 
analysis, and guidance was made. 
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Co-operative research between home 
economics departments was discussed as 
to feasibility and value. The study made 
by Jean Warren entitled “Use of Time and 
Its Relation to Home Management” was 
cited as an example of co-operative re- 
search and the implications were discussed. 

The use of the participant observer for 
collecting research data was discussed. 
The relative values of the announced or 
planned and the unannounced contact 
with homemakers were discussed, as well 
as methods of establishing rapport. The 
experience gained from the use of these 
methods indicated that when the inter- 
viewer “dropped in” unannounced on a 
service basis, she was more likely to see 
the homemaker in her natural setting and 
get more reliable information. From a 
discussion of studies using this approach, 
the belief was expressed that the partici- 
pant-observer technique secures more 
intimate detail and factual information 
than the customary interview technique. 


Margaret Fedde discussed the research 
in family life now being carried on at the 
University of Nebraska, explaining that 
it had proceeded on the premise that the 
success of family life may be judged in 
terms of the personality adjustment and 


development of the children. The tech- 
niques for collecting the data and the 
general findings of a study made by Leland 
Stott of 1,900 farm, small-town, and city 
adolescents were discussed. Its purpose 
was to ascertain what patterns of family 
life and what features of home environment 
play a significant part in determining the 
direction of personality development. The 
findings thus far indicate that in general 
the city-home setting is most advantageous 
for general all-round personality develop- 
ment. For the development of traits 
involving personal adjustment, adequacy 
in nonsocial situations, and personal in- 
tegrity, however, the farm-home setting 
approaches very closely the level of the 
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city setting and is definitely superior to the 
small-town setting. For the development 
of traits involving social relationships 
and judgment of social values, on the 
other hand, the small-town setting ranks 
about equally with the city setting and is 
definitely superior to the farm setting. 
Techniques for setting up scales for col- 
lecting similar data and the interpretation 
of the findings of this study were discussed. 

Jennie Williams discussed projects in 
family life at Kansas State College. The 
general findings of a study on afternoon 
sleep of a group of nursery school children 
were reported. The sleep of children was 
studied in relation to age, number of 
children, and day of week. Questions 
were raised relative to the influence of 
learning on the sleeping of children as 
age advanced. Techniques for setting 
up the check lists to ascertain opinions 
regarding the parental control of children 
were discussed. Suggestions were made 
for carrying the project farther and for 
studying in detail certain implications of 
the study. The feasibility of having the 
investigator go into the home for certain 
types of information on family relations 
was considered in connection with the 
study “Procedures in the Home and 
Problems of Children.” 

Problems involved in directing student 
research, giving students the freedom 
necessary for original research, and han- 
dling students not adapted to carrying on 
research were discussed. 

The general findings of the project 
entitled “The Research Needs of Home 
Economists in the Field of the Family and 
Its Relationships” were presented by Mrs. 
Tate and were thus summarized: 


We need more actual subject matter, that is, 
factual material. At the same time, we need more 
effective methods of teaching....We need more 
reliable information concerning the relation be- 
tween home and community background and the 
interests, attitudes, abilities, and social behavior 
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patterns of entering students. This should help 
in the guidance of the individual student in terms 
of her own particular situation. ...We need help 
in defining and characterizing successful family 
life for different cultural, social, and economic 


groups. 


A general discussion of the need of cri- 
teria for characterizing successful families 
and an understanding of the subtle rela- 
tionships associated with family life fol- 
lowed. Ways and means of gaining in- 
sight into those intangible things in family 
life that make for wholesome development 
and the difficulties of obtaining the needed 
information for describing successful family 
life were also discussed. It was agreed 
that no matter how difficult this problem 
is, the needed insight will never be at- 
tained without effort. The chairman of 
the research committee was asked to see 
if something could be done about getting 
some studies under way, and the members 
of the round table signified their interest 
in and willingness to co-operate with such 
an undertaking. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL TRAINING FOR 
HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT 


LEILA DOMAN _ 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Studies of household employment and 
reports of conferences dealing with house- 
hold employer-employee relationships have 
cited the lack of training of household 
employees as one of the major causes of 
unsatisfactory work contracts for employ- 
ees, of the lack of standards for household 
tasks, of the low esteem in which the 
occupation is held, and of the consequent 
scarcity of workers who can take the 
responsibilities which many household em- 
ployers would like to delegate to paid 
helpers. During the past few years there 
has been an increasing interest in providing 
training for household employment, in part 
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because of the demand for capable house- 
hold workers when the positions open in 
other occupations are few and in part 
because the federal grants-in-aid for voca- 
tional education and for the W.P.A. and 
the N.Y.A. have provided the states 
with means for offering training which 
they did not have before. A survey of 
the training for household employment 
now offered was planned by the committee 
on employer-employee relationships in 
household employment in order to learn 
the extent of the opportunities for such 
training; the courses offered; the attitudes 
of employers and employees toward it; 
the problems involved in teaching; and 
the evidence of improvements, if any, 
in the work contracts offered to trained 
employees, in the services rendered by 
employees, and in the employer-employee 
relationships which can be attributed to 
this training. 

The study has so far progressed only to 
the point of obtaining a general report 
of the work that is being offered. A 
more detailed study of some school pro- 
grams for the training of household em- 
ployees will be made during the next school 
year. Since many of the courses were 
given for the first time during the past year, 
they can be evaluated better then than 
at present. Other courses are planned for 
next year. 

To obtain data about the training courses 
offered in 1938-39, the supervisor of home 
economics education in each state was 
asked to furnish information on the num- 
ber and types of schools in which training 
courses for household employment were 
offered to girls, by whom the courses were 
planned and supervised, and the training 
of the teachers. Reports, some of them 
incomplete, have been received from 35 
states. 

Of the states reporting, 15 are offering 
courses planned and supervised by the 
homemaking divisions of the state divi- 
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sions of trades and industries; 10 have no 
courses definitely planned or regularly 
offered; 7 have no courses for training for 
household employment. Three states have 
planned programs for this type of training 
for Negro schools but not for others. In 
3, plans were being made to offer training 
for household employment next year; and 
in 2, the number of schools offering such 
courses is to be increased. 

The exact number of schools offering 
courses was stated in only 11 reports; one 
state in which the training is restricted to 
Negro schools has 18 centers; of the other 
10 states, only one reported as many as 7 
training centers, and the others reported 
4 or less. 

Only 7 states have courses offered as 
part of the regular daytime school pro- 
grams, including one in which the training 
is restricted to the Negro schools. The 
training offered, therefore, is for the most 
part planned for out-of-school groups. In 
8 states the department of vocational edu- 
cation offers courses in part-time and eve- 
ning schools and in vocational schools; in 5 
states the department of vocational edu- 
cation is co-operating with the W.P.A. 
and the N.Y.A. in carrying on a program of 
training for household employment. In 
addition, centers are conducted in 6 states 
under the auspices of some interested 
group, such as the Y.W.C.A., with the co- 
operation of the state department of home 
economics education. 

The training and preparation of the 
teachers responsible for the training courses 
were reported by 14 states. In 9 states 
the teachers were trained in home eco- 
nomics; of these, 3 require in addition train- 
ing or experience which specially qualifies 
the teachers for this work, and one re- 
quires the vocational home economics 
certificate. Five reports stated that the 
teachers in charge of training were specially 
trained or qualified, but did not give specific 
requirements. 
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EXPENSES FOR FAMILY LIVING 
OF LOW-INCOME FARM 
FAMILIES 


ELIZABETH A. RIVERS 


Farm Security Administration, 
Milwaukee 


Twelve group summaries of 2,178 farm 
and home account books kept by low- 
income farm families who are borrowers of 
the Farm Security Administration were 
reviewed by a committee from the stand- 
point of (1) data collected, (2) treatment of 
data, (3) common problems met, (4) prob- 
able value of material to various groups, 
and (5) future needs in making such sum- 
maries. The members of the committee 
were Sara Case, Erna Proctor, Conie Foote, 
and Elizabeth A. Rivers, chairman. 

Various departments in colleges, experi- 
ment stations, and state extension divisions, 
as well as the Bureaus of Agricultural and 
of Home Economics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, co-operated in the 
direction and making of the summary. In 
some states, W.P.A. projects were set up to 
compile the data under the direction of 
members of these departments. Graduate 
students in agriculture and home econom- 
ics, F.S.A. personnel, and F.S.A. farm and 
home management divisions also assisted. 

The summaries differ considerably in the 
data compiled and in the final form. All 
but two of the summaries contain both farm 
and home record data. Most of them were 
made for use by the farm families them- 
selves, by county and home supervisors, 
and by other persons, groups, and agencies 
interested in helping the low-income farm 
family solve its problem. 

The findings indicate in general that a 
large group of farm families have very low 
incomes and consequently spend relatively 
little for living expenses. They also make 
it evident that these families need advice 
and assistance to help them increase their 
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cash incomé and more wisely use available 
income and resources if their living is to be 
improved. 

Since many problems are met in obtain- 
ing the records and in summarizing and 
interpreting the findings and since the in- 
formation provided in these summaries 
is extremely valuable to the families them- 
selves and to the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration personnel, as well as to home 
economists, agriculturists, sociologists, and 
others interested in helping to solve the 
problem of the low-income farm family, 
the committee recommends that a further 
study be made of the records which will be 
summarized this year and that some recom- 
mendations be drawn up concerning what 
information is most valuable and in what 
form the findings can be made of most value 
to those who use them. 


RESEARCH ROUND TABLE ON 
HOUSING IN FAMILY 
ECONOMICS 


DOROTHY S. BRADY 


Two papers were presented, “Some At- 
tempts to Standardize Terms and Cate- 
gories Used in Housing Consumption 
Studies” prepared by Jean Bowman and 
Calla Van Syckle and “Techniques In- 
volved in Collecting and Analyzing Ex- 
penditure Data for Housing and Household 
Operation” by Alice Hanson. Both 
stressed the close connection between the 
type and amount of housing data obtained 
in a survey and the purpose of the investi- 
gation. 

The thesis appearing in both papers, that 
the large-scale surveys recently made have 
in effect established a certain amount of 
standardization of definitions and classi- 
fications, was accepted as the starting point 
of the discussion; and the effect of such 
standard methods on small studies was 
considered. It was generally agreed that 


not only the careful treatment given 
terms and concepts used in the nation-wide 
surveys but also the interrelationship of 
housing, household operation, and furnish- 
ings with such factors as income, age, 
occupation, and family size were of im- 
portance to the research worker in design- 
ing small studies. Dr. B. Eleanor Johnson 
gave illustrations of small expenditure 
studies being made by graduate students 
in the department of home economics at 
the University of Arizona in which not 
only income but also family type were held 
constant, so that the analysis of the data 
was simplified. Dr. Dorothy Dickins gave 
other illustrations from studies she is con- 
ducting in Mississippi. 

Even though the studies were designed 
to obtain a homogeneous group with re- 
spect to income and other factors, the vari- 
ety of housing arrangements complicated 
the analysis of the expenditures for hous- 
ing, household operation, furnishings, and 
equipment in terms of simple averages. 
The consensus was that a descriptive re- 
port on the variations in the form of hous- 
ing expenditures found in these studies 
would be valuable for use in developing a 
uniform approach in tabulation. Rental 
arrangements that are becoming standard 
in large cities are still not common in 
smaller communities; and, therefore, stand- 
ard treatment of housing data based 
simply on the urban experience was not 
felt desirable. It was agreed to consider 
the prevalence of various forms of expendi- 
tures for housing, household operation, and 
furnishings at the next meeting. 


RECENT RESEARCH IN FAMILY 
HOUSING 


DOROTHY S. BRADY 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 


The quantity and variety of research in 
family housing and related topics is in- 


dicated by the fortnightly Housing Index- 
Digest; this is issued by the Joint Bibli- 
ography Section of the Central Housing 
Committee and gives a bibliography with 
brief abstracts of research pertaining to 
housing. 

There have been many statistical studies 
of housing and housing conditions. A 
good summary of those made in large cities 
up to the year 1934 may be found in Bulle- 
tin No. 1 of the Federal Emergency Ad- 
ministration of Public Works, “Slums and 
Blighted Areas in the United States” by 
Edith Elmer Wood. As the title indicates, 
most of the earlier surveys were limited to 
slum areas and did not pretend to give any 
general picture of housing in the com- 
munity. 

Statistical studies of housing are difficult 
to make because they depend on the count- 
ing of objects not easily recognizable. It 
is difficult to count rooms, for example, 
because of the difficulty of defining what 
isa room. As we all know, one five-room 
house may represent something quite dif- 
ferent from another also so designated. 
Defining a room, however, is much easier 
than finding a definition for a house “un- 
fit for use’? or “in need of structural re- 
pairs.” 

Several large-scale studies have been 
made in recent years. In each a survey 
of the entire community was made. The 
first of these, the farm housing survey, was 
made by the Bureau of Home Economics in 
the early months of 1934 and the results 
have been recently published. The report 
gives a wealth of information about farm 
housing conditions. In addition to the 
presence or absence of facilities such as 
running water, the size and age of the house, 
construction, material, number of rooms, 
and rating of 10 structural items as good, 
fair, or poor are given. The basis of tabu- 
lation is geographic. 

The Real Property Inventories con- 
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ducted by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce were completed in over 200 cities 
between 1934 and 1939. Not so detailed 
as the farm housing survey, these studies 
also obtained data on housing facilities, 
rent or rental value, and one summary fig- 
ure on condition. In a few of the earliest 
surveys a figure on family income was also 
obtained. In general, the published fig- 
ures are simply summaries for each city. 

The study of consumer purchases con- 
ducted by the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics and the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics obtained data on rent, rental value, 
and housing facilities. The particular 
value of these figures to students of housing 
lies in the form of the tabulations. Hous- 
ing data are presented for families at 
different income levels, different occupa- 
tions, types of family, and age groups. A 
study of the intricate relation of rent and 
value, size of house, and prevalence of 
facilities to these various factors is thus 
made possible through these tabulations, 
shortly to become available in published 
reports. 

Since statistical studies of housing are 
limited to the counting of the more simply 
defined attributes of a house, it is necessary 
for a person studying housing conditions 
in a given community to supplement the 
information given by such studies or by 
the Census with pictures, descriptive “‘case”’ 
studies, engineering studies, and the like. 
Only in some such fashion will a complete 
and comprehensive picture of the housing 
of a community be obtained. 


RESEARCH ROUND TABLES ON 
FOOD AND NUTRITION 


PROBLEMS IN FAT COOKERY 
VeNONA SWARTZ 


Unsolved problems in fat cookery were 
divided into the following four groups: 
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Problems relating to (1) deep-fat frying, 
(2) pastry, (3) cakes, and (4) hydrogenated 
lard. 
Studies on deep-fat frying of doughnuts 
and potato chips were reported by E. J. 
Thiessen, Wyoming Experiment Station, 
indicating that less leavening and a lower 
temperature of frying must be used at high 
altitudes in order to obtain satisfactory 
doughnuts. Fat absorption was the same 
for four fats. A desirable fat content was 
reported to be from 25 to 30 percent. This 
is the equivalent of about one tablespoon 
of fat per doughnut. Doughnuts which 
contained less fat were considered less 
desirable. 

A summarized report of the work by 
E. L. Frederick, University of California, 
showed a variation in the amount of fat 
absorbed by doughnuts, depending on the 
degree of hydrogenation, more absorption 
with the hardened fats, less with cottonseed 
oil. There was an increase in acid number 
and in refractive index in the fat absorbed 
by the doughnuts when compared with 
either the original frying fat or the frying 
fat after being used four hours. 

Unsolved problems in deep-fat frying 
include among others: determination of the 
optimum amount of fat absorption, the 
best temperature to obtain this absorption, 
and the digestibility of fried foods. Di- 
gestibility must be considered from three 
angles: speed and completeness of digestion 
and comfort during digestion. 

Current work on pastry was summarized. 
The method of measuring shortening power 
was discussed. No completely satisfactory 
method of measuring plasticity or “‘work- 
ability” is known. Unsolved problems 
include the relationship of plasticity to 
shortening power, the question as to 
whether any one fat is more satisfactory 
than others over a wide range of conditions, 
and the digestibility of pie crust. 

Studies on cakes made of various fats 
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were reported by Gladys Vail of Kansas 
State College. Tests showed 9 to 15 min- 
utes creaming to be desirable. A low 
specific gravity in the batter resulted in 
better cakes than was the case where the 
specific gravity was higher. In one series, 
judges preferred cakes made with butter 
and hydrogenated lard; in the second series, 
they preferred butter and bulk lard cakes. 
Butter cakes were identified in from 42 to 
92 per cent of the cases and lard cakes in 
from 71 to 98 per cent. 

A new method, its worth as yet unproven, 
for mixing satisfactory lard cakes was pre- 
sented from the laboratory of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers. It is ex- 
tremely simple, requiring about six minutes 
mixing time. It consists of sifting all the 
dry ingredients together, blending equal 
volumes of this mixture with the lard, then 
simultaneously adding all the remainder of 
the dry ingredients and about two thirds 
of the liquid. After this mixture is stirred 
smooth, the remainder of the liquid is 
stirred in, followed by the unbeaten whole 
eggs. 

Problems on cake baking on which fur- 
ther study is needed include the following: 
development of simple method and satis- 
factory formula for successful lard cakes, 
a satisfactory uniform method of scoring 
cakes, eliminating, if possible, the use of 
judges. 

On the subject of hydrogenated lard, 
Ruth Jordan, Indiana Experiment Station, 
reported that partial hydrogenation of soft 
lard from soybean-fed hogs definitely im- 
proved its creaming ability and its flavor, 
but with a loss of shortening power over 
unhydrogenated lard. 

[In the discussion it was brought out 
that leaders in the packing industry feel 
that universal hydrogenation of lard is not 
desirable from an economic standpoint 
nor from the standpoint of nutrition, 
plasticity, or shortening power.] 
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PROBLEMS IN POTATO COOKERY 
HUGHINA MCKAY 


Nutritive value, economy, ease of prep- 
aration, and blandness of flavor make the 
potato an important agricultural product 
and one of the most frequently used foods 
in America. Considerable work has been 
done on the vitamin content of potatoes 
and the effect of storage as well as various 
methods of cooking on their vitamin value. 
However, differences in nutritive value 
among potatoes do not seem likely to be- 
come highly important factors in choice. 
Palatability is probably the most important 
factor of choice among potatoes so that 
much of the research in progress is con- 
cerned with the determination of the factors 
which affect cooking quality and with meth- 
ods of control of such factors. 

Eating quality, or flavor, of a food is the 
result of the combined effect of taste, odor, 
and mouth feel, and is therefore the result 
of a complex of sensations. No objective 
means of measuring flavor is as yet avail- 
able, and probably prospective judges 
should be tested to determine their acute- 
ness of taste as well as their consistency in 
judging. 

When eating quality of potatoes has 
been determined subjectively, the problem 
becomes one of associating such quality 
with factors which may be determined ob- 
jectively so that these objective measure- 
ments may eventually be used as measure- 
ments of quality. 

Because mouth feel or texture is one of 
the factors in the eating quality of food, re- 
search at some stations has been concerned 
mainly with attempts to evaluate texture 
or mealiness objectively. The penetrom- 
eter has been used to show that the force 
required to cut mealy potatoes is greater 
than the force required to cut soggy ones. 

The extrusion test, developed at the 
New York State College of Home Econom- 
ics, is a measure of the pounds pressure 
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required to extrude cooked potato through 
a 50-micron slot. The pressure required 
to extrude mealy potato is greater than that 
required to extrude soggy potatoes. 

At the same institution, tensile-strength 
measurements, conductivity determina- 
tions, and microscopic observations have 
been made in an attempt to find the phys- 
ical and chemical causes for mealiness and 
sogginess. The results of such testing 
have been reported and suggest that ten- 
sile-strength measurements should be valu- 
able in the study of such factors as variety 
and storage in relation to the pectic ma- 
terials of potato tissue. 

The successful use of such objective 
measurements of texture, one of the factors 
involved in the culinary quality of potatoes, 
points toward the possibility of correlating 
good eating quality of potatoes with such 
factors of production as variety, tempera- 
ture, fertilizer used, type of cultivation, 
time and method of harvesting and storage. 


NUTRITIONAL REQUIREMENTS AS 
TO VITAMINS 


ESTHER PETERSON DANIEL 


Human requirement for vitamins may be 
estimated by survey method or established 
more accurately by controlled laboratory 
experiments. Any satisfactory method de- 
pends on the occurrence of a well-defined 
physiological response to the vitamin de- 
ficiency. This response must occur early 
in the deficiency and be measurable by a 
specific, practical chemical or physical 
means. Nutritional night blindness caused 
by insufficient vitamin A had led to the 
construction of various instruments capable 
of determining dark adaptation of individ- 
uals. Analysis of the blood for vitamin A 
and carotene is another means used by some 
to determine vitamin A status. 

Cowgill studied thiamin (vitamin B,) 
nutrition by an extensive survey method 
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and proposed a formula relating thiamin 
requirement to body weight and energy 
requirement. Further analysis of the same 
diets recently by Williams led him to postu- 
late a modified formula relating thiamin 
requirement to nonfat calories. Tachy- 
cardia, detected through electrocardio- 
grams, is a suggested though none too hope- 
ful approach. Thiamin is necessary for 
carbohydrate metabolism, and its absence 
permits the accumulation of pyruvic acid 
in the blood. Estimation of pyruvic acid 
may prove an indirect method for deter- 
mining vitamin B, adequacy. 

In ascorbic acid (vitamin C) deficiency, 
the capillary walls lose tone and rupture 
easily, the bones become rarified, and the 
ascorbic acid content of the blood and urine 
drops. Each of these physiological re- 
sponses has been made the basis of tests 
to determine the ascorbic acid nutrition of 
human subjects. Capillary fragility tests 
and X-ray studies have not proven as 
satisfactory as blood or urine analyses. 

For the determination of vitamin D re- 
quirement, X-ray of bones, estimation of 
blood phosphatase, and, probably of most 
value, Ca and P retention offer possible 
methods of approach. 

Spies has suggested analysis of urine 
for porphyrins as a means of estimating 
nicotinic acid status. The discovery by 
the U. S. Public Health Service of food 
effective in curing pellagra is a step toward 
establishing nicotinic acid requirement. 
It now remains for the development of a 
reliable method for the determination of 
nicotinic acid in these foods. 

Sebrell has established the dose of ribo- 
flavin effective in eliminating symptoms of 
ariboflavinosis in human beings held under 
experimentally controlled conditions. No 
method has been suggested for determining 
the requirement of this vitamin. 

[In the discussion following Dr. Daniel’s 
paper, Sybil Smith reviewed in detail 
methods for establishing ascorbic acid re- 
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quirement. She discussed the procedure 
used by Hauck in her latest report and also 
the work of Todhunter and Batchelder. 
The studies of Abt and Farmer (North- 
western University), who made comparisons 
of the blood and urine analyses methods, 
and also the work of Harris and co-workers 
were mentioned. 

Dr. Kinsman called attention to the stud- 
ies of Abbott and Ahmann, who used dif- 
ferential cell count in detecting vitamin A 
deficiency. ] 


NUTRITIONAL REQUIREMENTS AS 
TO MINERALS 


ERCEL S. EPPRIGHT 


Because of the complexity of mineral 
research, the discussion was limited to 
studies of the past year which are par- 
ticularly significant in human nutrition. 
The following summarizes topics treated. 

Developments in methods. The practica- 
bility of quantitative application of spec- 
trum analyses to biological materials in 
nutrition balance studies has been demon- 
strated by Scoular. The necessity of care- 
fully controlled conditions in calcium and 
phosphorus balance experiments has been 
re-emphasized. Duration of the study, 
individual differences, preparation of the 
subject, and level of dietary protein must 
be considered. The disparity in utilization 
of calcium in milk by different species and, 
in human beings, by individuals of different 
ages suggests new complications. The 
difference between the ionizable iron, as 
measured by the a ,a-dipyridyl method, and 
the iron available for hemoglobin synthesis 
in anemic rats has been reaffirmed. 

The use of radioactive minerals is an 
interesting new technique valuable in trac- 
ing the course of minerals in the organism. 

Mineral requirements. In research on 
human requirements, attention continues 
to be directed toward the preschool child. 
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Scoular has given tentative standards for 
preschool boys in copper and zinc, but sug- 
gests that aluminum may not be essential 
for these children. A recent review on 
magnesium calls attention to dietary stand- 
ards and further states that deficiencies may 
exist when the calorie requirement is no 
more than 1200 to 1300. 

Outhouse and co-workers have indicated 
that for well-nourished preschool children, 
one pint of milk daily may supply enough 
calcium. Kunnerth and Pittman found 
that 92 and 97 per cent of the commonly 
accepted standards of calcium and phos- 
phorus failed to prevent losses in these 
minerals in young women subsisting on 75 
per cent of the protein standard. One 
study of an adult showed that for equilib- 
rium, 9.2 milligrams of calcium per kilo- 
gram of body weight were required when 
three fourths of the calcium was supplied 
either in milk solids or in calcium gluconate, 
in both of which forms calcium was utilized 
only to the extent of 20 per cent. 

Utilization of minerals. The availability 
of calcium has been repeatedly investigated. 
From the following sources, no wide differ- 
ences exist in the utilization of calcium: 
dicalcium phosphate, calcium carbonate, 
calcium chloride, calcium lactate, calcium 
gluconate, and whole milk powder. The 
calcium of tendergreen, collards, and kale 
is only slightly less available than that of 
milk; but calcium of spinach and calcium 
oxalate are poorly used. Roughage to the 
extent of 25 per cent produced no significant 
loss of calcium and phosphorus. 

Studies on iron continue to show that the 
total iron of foods is not available for 
hemoglobin synthesis. A valuable list of 
foods examined for utilizable iron has been 
published by Ascham and co-workers. 
Ferrous and ferric iron appear equally ef- 
ficient in inducing growth, hemoglobin re- 
generation, and storage of iron in the livers 
of anemic rats. 

McCance and others have recently pub- 
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lished new tables on the mineral content of 
foods and extensive studies on losses of 
minerals in vegetables during cookery. 

Mineral consumption of the people. The 
comprehensive investigation of 4,000 city 
families by Stiebeling and Phipard has 
shown that the diets are more likely to be 
inadequate in calcium than in phosphorus. 
In the former, less than half of the white 
families purchased food supplying 0.70 
gram a unit a day. About one sixth had 
diets containing less than 0.45 gram a unit 
a day. About half of the diets supplied 
15 milligrams of iron or more a day and less 
than 5 per cent failed to provide 10 milli- 
grams. 

Suggested problems. More attention 
should be directed toward adult require-— 
ments. In concentrating our efforts on 
the three or four years of preschool age and 
special conditions, such as pregnancy and 
growth, the longer period of adulthood has 
been neglected. 

The difference between the actual min- 
eral content of food and that which is avail- 
able to the animal organism presents a 
baffling problem which is confusing the 
entire problem of minerals in nutrition. 
The difference in availability to human 
beings and to convenient experimental ani- 
mals is a handicap in rapidly clarifying the 
situation. 

The persistent prevalence of deficiencies 
in calcium and iron suggests the fortifica- 
tion of natural foods with minerals as well 
as vitamins, but such a measure was re- 
garded as generally undesirable and to be 
used only in emergencies and furthermore 
to be administered by nutritionists and 
physicians. 

There is need of education in food selec- 
tion, but the uncertainty regarding avail- 
able minerals in foods and mineral require- 
ments presents a complication. Home 
economists have responsibilities interpret- 
ing and suggesting practical applications 
for the contributions of research. Care is 
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needed to prevent the confidence of the 
people in nutrition from being shattered 
by vacillating recommendations. 


RESEARCH ROUND TABLE ON 
TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


DOROTHY SAVILLE 


The opening discussion of some problems 
in this relatively new field of research in- 
dicated not only that there are many prob- 
lems which need to be studied but that 
various projects in progress might profit- 
ably be continued. 

That research in textiles is needed beyond 
a study of the actual service of a fabric to 
the consumer was shown by Mary Anna 

‘Grimes in a discussion of recent studies of 

cotton fiber. The producer needs to know 
what cotton to grow in order to furnish the 
manufacturer with the type of fiber from 
which the fabrics desired by the consumer 
may best be manufactured. Desirability 
of research on the characteristics of the 
fiber and of fabrics manufactured accord- 
ing to definite specifications from the fiber 
was pointed out. Research of this nature 
is being done in the textiles and clothing 
division of the Bureau of Home Economics 
and at certain state educational institu- 
tions. 

Recent developments in the manufactur- 
ing and finishing of fabrics present new 
problems in selection and care of textiles. 
There is still little information to be ob- 
tained from most labels, and we do not 
know how accurate such information may 
be. Alpha Latzke pointed out that in a 
recent study by Dr. Hazel Fletcher on the 
adequacy of labeling of fiber content of 
268 fabrics, the information for fabrics 
made of a single kind of fiber was more 
likely to be accurate than that for fabrics 
of mixed fibers but that information from 
labels or salesmen could not be depended 
on for accuracy or adequacy. 
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In a discussion of the techniques involved 
in textile research, the group agreed that 
much work is needed on this subject. New 
methods need to be devised for the study of 
characteristics of fabrics produced through 
application of such new finishes as, for 
example, an anti-crease finish. Since many 
of the procedures used in textile research 
are not standardized, some system by which 
several workers using the same methods 
might check their results was suggested as 
an immediate aid in establishing more uni- 
form practices. Because of the continual 
changes found in new fabrics from year to 
year, certain methods which were at one 
time considered satisfactory in analyzing a 
fabric are no longer adequate. In Dr. 
Fletcher’s study, the microscopical identi- 
fication of fiber was found to be more ac- 
curate and to require less time than chem- 
ical tests. Opinion was expressed that 
workers in the U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics might be of special assistance in the 
development of more satisfactory tech- 
niques for research in textiles. 

Co-operation between colleges and uni- 
versities was recognized as a desirable 
means by which small isolated studies on a 
similar problem might be brought together 
into a more valuable piece of research. 
Since textile apparatus is expensive and 
few laboratories are completely equipped, 
a more comprehensive study might be pos- 
sible if several institutions participated in 
the project. 

The discussion of problems encountered 
in studies of clothing expenditure brought 
out the necessity for more complete and 
accurate information on initial costs of 
clothing, the amount of service received 
from a garment, and means of measuring 
satisfaction from use. 

It was agreed that although certain types 
of investigations might not be considered 
research but rather service studies, they 
are nevertheless important to the con- 
sumer and should be included in a textiles 
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and clothing research program. Co-opera- 
tion with extension groups was discussed 
as a means of enabling the research worker 
to become better informed on the problems 
of the rural homemaker. That a joint 
study may be a valuable contribution to 
research has been shown in the reported 
progress of the northeastern region textile 
project on fabrics for women’s and chil- 
dren’s wearing apparel. 


TEXTILE AND CLOTHING PRO- 
GRAM AND PRESENT-DAY 
CLOTHING PROBLEMS 


AT THE HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 


MARY INEZ MANN 
St. Louis Public Schools 


In secondary education, the study of 
textiles and clothing gives an opportunity 
to relate education to life situations. How 
we do this is not so important as that we do 
it. A subject which does not function, does 
not motivate learning, has no claim to 
existence. This field of endeavor has every 
right to exist but not without constant 
struggle, for its problems are many. 
Among them are: 

1. General problems which cannot be 
solved by the individual teacher but which 
affect teaching. These include physical 
conditions of room and equipment. 

2. Personal problems directly affecting 
the teacher and her teaching. These in- 
clude the teacher’s own problems in attain- 
ing and maintaining an emotionally stable 
and balanced life. 

3. Teaching problems which the individ- 
ual must try to work out. Much the larg- 
est group, these have to do with the 
methods of obtaining desired results to ful- 
fill the purposes of education which should 
give the student a finer, happier, and more 
intelligent mode of life. 

4. Problems whose solution might be 


made easier by co-operation with research 
groups, associations, schools of higher edu- 
cation. A better understanding of high 
school situations by colleges and univer- 
sities, along with opportunity for friendly 
exchange of ideas in small groups, might 
prove helpful. 

Because of the extremely large number of 
people reached directly or indirectly, high 
school work in textiles and clothing offers 
an opportunity to raise the general level 
of home living which must not be over- 
looked. The fact that this field represents 
a part of life experience makes it a natural 
means of developing interest in the home, 
respect for just authority, sane perspective, 
and evaluation of material, emotional, and 
spiritual values. 


AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


MARY C. WHITLOCK 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Consumers of textiles and clothing have 
many intriguing problems. The problem 
of the clothing and textiles instructor in 
college is to provide for all students desiring 
to study clothing problems, personally or 
professionally, help in: learning principles 
of selection of textiles and clothing; be- 
coming acquainted with principles of cloth- 
ing design and construction; realizing the 
advantages of planned buying; appreciat- 
ing the problems of production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption; and recognizing 
the need for participating with manufac- 
turers, retailers, and consumers in study- 
work groups. 

In order that they may gain the most 
from this instruction, students will need 
to scrutinize their individual philosophies 
of life and realize the importance of their 
choices in relation to their accepted plans 
of behavior. For their study they will also 
need as broad an understanding as possible 
in art appreciation and composition, his- 
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tory, psychology, economics, physiology, 
chemistry, and physics. The textiles or 
clothing specialist in the field of teaching, 
extension work, research, or business will 
need more intensive study in some of these 
fields than the consumer who is going to 
use her information in a personal way. 

Programs in textiles and clothing should 
acquaint students with the work of groups 
interested in production, distribution, and 
consumption and give a basis for evaluat- 
ing the work of these groups, experience in 
evaluating consumer information, and op- 
portunity for participation in the work of 
reliable groups studying consumer prob- 
lems. College graduates who as students 
have a knowledge of the great need for 
co-operation between manufacturer, re- 
tailer, and consumer and who have had ex- 
perience in some form of co-operation will, 
it is hoped, carry over into the years fol- 
lowing graduation the desire to help with 
the study of consumer problems in textiles 
and clothing wherever they can make their 
greatest contribution. 


UTILIZING FACTS ABOUT FAMILIES 
IN BUILDING THE CURRICULUM 


MARGARET BORG 
Manor, Texas 


The present status of the families of a 
community as well as the status of the 
family life in the community at a future 
date need to be considered in building the 
homemaking program. 

The following characteristics of the 
homes in Manor, Texas, evidenced by a 
survey and by general observation, guided 
the selection of the content of units: a 
limited income; lack of ready cash; too 
little planning for spending and saving; 
few cases of home ownership; homes in 
need of repairs; very limited water supply; 
lack of plumbing; lack of conveniences and 
built-in features; crowded home conditions; 
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diets lacking in vegetables, fruits, and dairy 
products; radios available in most of the 
homes; most of the people happy and 
cordial and with high moral ideals. 

Class activities and home experiences 
were planned with the above information 
in mind. Since the survey had shown that 
it was customary to buy general-wear 
dresses of wool and silk ready-made, the 
selection of washable materials was en- 
couraged in a construction unit on general- 
wear dresses. Other problems which were 
greatly influenced by the conditions of the 
homes were those in home and family man- 
agement, home improvements, laundering, 
personal care and grooming, family food 
needs, management of the family food sup- 
ply, consumer purchasing, personal man- 
agement of money, family entertainment, 
care of the sick, and child guidance. 


TOWN AND TEACHER 
BERNICE MILBURN MOORE 
University Station, Austin, Texas 


Intelligent and enlightened action is 
fundamental to the survival of any democ- 
racy. This action, tolerant and informed, 
should be an end product of an education 
built around the concepts of social well- 
being and personal adjustment of individ- 
uals in their communities. 

Neither social sufficiency nor personal 
efficiency can be attained through theoreti- 
cal knowledge alone. Theory not appli- 
cable to practical living is sterile. There- 
fore, source data for all teaching must 
come from the locale in which that teach- 
ing is done. 

Theory in home economics or sociology 
or economics remains as a _ constant. 
Teaching and application of theory depend 
on the community in which it is to be 
taught and used. 

When classroom materials are not adapt- 
ed to actual living conditions and to the 
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experience of those on the receiving end— 
the pupils—it should go on the debit side 
of the ledger of academic success. 

Regions as well as the more intimate com- 
munities in which one works and lives, are 
never identical, thus precluding any stand- 
ardization of materials. When methods or 
materials lose individuality, they lose both 
in force and potency. 

More concretely, a study of the region 
and community is essential to any success- 
ful adaptation of generalized abstraction 
so that it becomes meaningful to students 
in terms of their own experience and en- 
vironment. 

Reality in teaching may be gained by the 
use of simple observations. This may be 
illustrated in the field of home economics 
by use of sources immediately at hand: 
food available in local markets; lunches 
brought by children; materials, design, and 
variety of clothing worn by students; 
vocabularies used on the playground and 
in the classroom; magazines available in 
drugstores and on newsstands; reading 
materials in the homes visited by the 
teacher; houses, their size, construction, 
furnishings, and care; occupations predom- 
inant in the community; opportunities 
for activity after school. 

All of these are indices of the culture of 
the group in which the teacher must work, 
and likewise an index to the tastes and abil- 
ities to understand that will prevail in her 
classroom. 


THE USE OF NURSERY SCHOOLS AS 
AN AID IN TEACHING FAMILY 
RELATIONS AT THE SECOND- 
ARY LEVEL 


LULU PALMER 
Alabama College 


In a world of rapidly changing ideas, 
with few or no certainties, what is to guide 


the lives of youth to help them find fulfill-- 
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ment and a pattern for sane and wholesome 
living? This type of question is causing 
teachers of family relations to search for 
living experiences for youth. Because nurs- 
ery schools have grown tremendously in 
this country since 1933 through the facil- 
ities of the W.P.A. education program and 
are more accessible for use by secondary 
schools in both rural and urban areas, a 
new avenue of experience has opened 
which may be used to great advantage in 
teaching family relations. With super- 
intendents and principals giving much 
thought and study to nursery education 
and to family relations, the task of teaching 
in these fields becomes more vital, and all 
possible facilities for living experiences 
should be explored. 

From a study of the objectives of units 
on family relations in curriculum bulletins 
selected at random in this country, it seems 
that the general plan is to guide youth in 
socially accepted habits of thought and 
action that all may live happier now and 
in the future; that youth should develop 
democratic behavior; that they should have 
an appreciation and understanding of the 
factors which constitute successful family 
life both in the home and in the community. 
With these objectives in mind, the nursery 
school offers the teacher of family relations 
a workshop in human values. 

The nursery school in its organization 
is democratic, and a total picture of family 
and community life is often displayed. 
Youth given an opportunity to participate 
in an environment which preserves the 
child’s health, which provides for group 
living and yet cares for individual needs, 
which develops a healthy attitude toward 
bodies and bodily functions, and which 
promotes growth of the whole child, gain a 
vital living experience if interpretations 
can be made in terms of fundamental needs. 
The fundamental needs of the young child 
are the fundamental needs of adolescence. 
The youth (both boys and girls) living in 
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this growing atmosphere where things hap- 
pen can see and feel the theories proposed 
in the units in family relations. 


THE NEW COURSES FOR THE 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


WYLLE B. MCNEAL 
University of Minnesota 


The changes made in some of the re- 
quirements of the freshman year in the 
home economics division of the University 
of Minnesota are the result of educational 
foresight and the need for economy in the 
use of space and equipment and the 
teacher’s time. The trial period is not 
over; in fact, the plan is only three years 
old. The essential changes consist of the 
substitution of lecture-demonstration-dis- 
cussion courses for certain laboratory 
courses in related art, clothing, nutrition, 
physical science, and biology; the addition 
of a course in personal relationships and 
of one which purports to orient the student 
to her new educational environment in the 
University. More time of the faculty is 
given to guidance and helping the student 
understand the nature of the preparation 
she must make for her chosen vocational 
field. 

The number of students in each of the 
new classes is large, ranging from 65 to over 
150. The instructional methods have been 
modified to include more demonstrations, 
more visual aids, less emphasis on the ac- 
quisition of a large amount of subject 
matter, and more on helping the student 
understand the use of subject matter in 
solving daily problems and in understand- 
ing and appreciating life experiences. 

We can report that the trial is under way 
—that results are not altogether satisfac- 
tory and surely not conclusive. In my 
opinion, the teacher can do her best work 
and the student can come more nearly get- 
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ting the individual instruction needed in 
relatively small classes. On the other 
hand, for certain purposes the number need 
only be limited for auditory and visual rea- 
sons. When to insist on small classes and 
when to agree to large ones is only one of 
the many instructional problems we face 
in making needed adjustment to economic 
conditions and to the needs of the present 
generation for an adequate education. It 
is hoped that adjustments will be made all 
along the line of government spending so 
that the educational system will not be 
forced into channels of false economy. 
We must be willing to pay the price of an 
enlightened citizenry. We must depend 
on the wisdom and integrity and educa- 
tional statesmanship of our teachers to 
promote and maintain the best sort of edu- 
cation in co-operation with the fathers and 
mothers and the youth of the generation. 


PERSONNEL WORK IN THE DIVI- 
SION OF HOME ECONOMICS, 
KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 


MARGARET RAFFINGTON 
Kansas State College 


According to the interpretation of per- 
sonnel work as given by the American 
College Personnel Association, each mem- 
ber of the college staff is a personnel worker. 
That is the attitude now held by the divi- 
sion of home economics at Kansas State 
College, but it was not until 1935 that a 
personnel office was established there. 
This office, which is under the direction of 
a person trained in student personnel, is 
the co-ordinating center for information 
about each student in the division, has on 
file pertinent abstracts from, or copies of, 
student records filed for other purposes in 
other offices of the college. 

The purpose of the work is to assist in 
the successful adjustment of the student 
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to college days, aid in wise choice of voca- 
tion, and provide opportunities for leader- 
ship experience. 

Most of the personal conferences concern 
problems arising out of scholastic difficul- 
ties or vocational interests. These nat- 
urally involve many other areas. 

One of the major functions of the person- 
nel director is to direct the orientation 
classes for the freshmen in this division. 
Student counselors working under her 
direction meet with small groups of fresh- 
man girls weekly during the first semester 
and aid in their adjustment to college and 
its various problems. 

A similar project to aid the students who 
enter the division by transfer is being 
planned for fall. Although these students 
have advanced standing, they are much 
like the freshmen in regard to their knowl- 
edge of the new college campus. 

The Margaret Justin Home Economics 
Club is the medium through which much 
of the organized work is done in regard to 
leadership opportunities. Standing com- 
mittees and five different interest groups 
provide places for girls to do group work. 
The club publishes a small magazine in 
mimeographed form about four times a 
year; this is planned and executed entirely 
by the students and helps to unify the ac- 
tivities and interests of the 750 members. 
Another project of the club is the annual 
open-house celebration called Hospitality 
Days, when senior girls from the surround- 
ing high schools are invited to come and 
see the work in home economics being done 
at Kansas State College. 

Placement and follow-up of graduates 
occupies a considerable portion of the time 
in the personnel office. The flow of service 
is in both directions, for there is continued 
effort to base the planning of curricula and 
rethinking of administrative policies on 
the experiences and expressed needs of the 
alumnae. 
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THE HOME ECONOMICS DEPART- 
MENT OF AN URBAN UNIVERSITY 
AND COMMUNITY WELFARE 
AGENCIES 
ELEANOR R. MACLAY 
University of Cincinnati 

The happy relationship between the 
School of Household Administration at the 
University of Cincinnati and the com- 
munity agencies is quite distinctive. 

Elizabeth Dyer, director of the School, 
and her staff act as consultants to and 
help plan and participate in the programs 
of many organizations and agencies. Cin- 
cinnati affords unlimited opportunities in 
field work for students. This experience 
is included during the junior and senior 
years as part of regular classes and in a 
course in Special Problems in Nutrition. 
Students make valuable and extensive 
contributions to the Community Chest 
agencies by assisting in living-cost studies, 
in drawing up food budgets, and in the 
nutrition problems of child-care and other 
institutions. 

Classes for adult and children’s groups 
have proved an excellent means of adapting 
subject matter to the needs of the layman. 
Food problems of nursery schools, day nurs- 
eries, and elementary school lunchrooms 
have given interesting experience. When- 
ever possible, students interpret what they 
are doing in class to other groups and 
thereby get a better appreciation of the 
significance of their work. 

The outstanding project is one in which 
all departments of the school co-operate 
with the Aid to Dependent Children of 
Hamilton County. Each year about 25 
students work with 16 families. During 
the past 13 years over 200 families have 
been reached. Co-operation with welfare 
agencies is a most satisfactory way to learn 
about community problems and to give 
students stimulating and valuable ex- 
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perience with situations they will meet in 
later life. It is hoped that all schools of 
home economics will become increasingly 
aware of the advantages such correlation 
has to offer. 


WASTE NOT—WANT NOT 


REUBEN BRIGHAM 


Extension Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 


The end of June marks the end of twenty- 
five years of co-operative extension work, 
and it is a good time to consider the things 
we have done and the things we have left 
undone in our work for the rural American 
home. Is there more or less waste in the 
home of today? Are we applying the 
greatest efforts to the greatest wastes that 
there may not be want in the home of the 
future? 

Dr. Stiebeling tells us that 60 per cent 
of the farm families included in the Bureau 
of Home Economics study met the average 
minimum requirements in every nutrient. 
This leaves us 40 per cent whose diet is not 
adequate and who are wasting their energy 
for lack of good food. Studies on the 
effectiveness of extension methods in Wash- 
ington State and in Massachusetts show 
that those who do not participate in the 
extension program have a real need for a 
food production and preservation program. 
A study in a southern county revealed that 
even the families who participate in the 
home demonstration program had not met 
the minimum state requirement for an ade- 
quate diet, thus showing that there is still 
room for a reconstruction of effort on a 
program calling for gardening, canning, 
and meal planning. 

Low income plays a large part in the 
wastes of human and natural resources 
in American homes. The Secretary of 


Agriculture, the Agricultural Adjustment 
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Administration, the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, the Surplus Commodity Corporation, 
and other organizations—government and 
private—are working on this problem. It 
behooves women interested in the American 
home to co-operate to the fullest extent, 
for here is an opportunity to make real 
progress in their educational efforts, an 
opportunity which may furnish the backing 
they have needed to make their program 
effective. 

One of the biggest wastes of our time is 
that of human energy, caused by sickness 
and malnutrition. Though the need is 
appalling, we are not trying to meet it 
alone. Here the Public Health Service, 
the Social Security Administration, the 
Works Progress Administration, the Farm 
Security Administration, and others are 
working on the same problem. Are we 
planning our work to make the best use of 
all these facilities and others both local 
and national? We can point to many 
fine achievements, such as the stamping 
out of pellagra in certain areas and the 
keep-growing movement in Nevada, which 
after fifteen years has realized at least one 
of its objectives, 75 per cent of the children 
in good nutritional condition and less than 
10 per cent in poor nutritional condition; 
but there is need for even greater effort. 

The family must not only be healthy and 
well fed but must also have a suitable 
abode. Here, too, we must make use of all 
facilities at our command. The recent 
bulletin by Maud Wilson from the Bureau 
of Home Economics is full of possibilities 
for improvement in homes. If we could 
make the best use of just this one thing, 
much could be accomplished. The Ar- 
kansas homemade-homes campaign is only 
one of the many examples of what can be 
done by seeing the problem and correlating 
all the efforts available to meet the need. 

In closing, I wish I could paint for you a 
picture which would so impress you that 
you could not forget it—a picture of the 
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expanding opportunities which you and I 
in our generation have to cope with— 
wastes of human energy and natural re- 
sources. Never was the interest in many 
angles of our problems more widespread. 
Let us utilize this interest. Let us study 
together our problem to stop waste and 
keep want from the doors of American 
homes. 


EXTENSION WORK IN HOME 
ECONOMICS, 1914 to 1916 to 1939 


MARY E, KEOWN 
Florida Agricultural Extension Service 


The national program of co-operative 
extension work in agriculture and home 
economics came into being with the pas- 
sage of the Smith-Lever Act in 1914. Two 
years later the extension committee (now 
the extension service department) was 
formed in the American Home Economics 
Association because “the need of such a 
committee in the Association was felt with 
especial keenness during the past year be- 
cause of the increasingly large number of 
workers in the field. The provisions of 
the Smith-Lever Bill for extension work 
in home economics have focused the atten- 
tion of the Association upon the problem.” 

Looking over the records, one finds cer- 
tain points up for discussion from year to 
year which would indicate that they have 
been of primary concern to us: Concerning 
the agent herself, they are: more time to do 
her job, more vacation time, need for pro- 
fessional rank in state institutions as resi- 
dent instructors, need for better training 
to do the extension job. Concerning the 
program, the recurrent points are: basing 
the program on actual situations—social 
and economic, definite goals with a defini- 
tion of objectives, research on home 
studies, correlation of unrelated “projects” 
into a unified program, flexibility of pro- 
gram and plans, publicity to further spread 
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information and acquaint the public with 
results, correlation of efforts of extension 
workers with those of other agencies. 

Home demonstration work is now part of 
a great educational agency which last year 
served four million rural families. Volun- 
tary enrollment of girls and women has in- 
creased steadily. In 1919, 173,069 women 
were enrolled; in 1938, membership of adult 
women was nearly seven times that num- 
ber, or 1,104,490 women. No records for 
enrollment of girls are available before 
1923, when 271,797 girls belonged to the 
4-H clubs. In 1938, 737,857 girls en- 
rolled. 

Progress made in enlarging the practical 
content and scope of programs of work to 
meet situations may be shown by comments 
of state leaders in all sections of the coun- 
try. Improvement in professional training 
of home demonstration agents has come 
with the years and the development of a 
broad program. That improved programs 
presented and developed through the ex- 
tension service department of the American 
Home Economics Association have con- 
tributed to the growth of home economics 
extension work, is the testimony of leaders 
from all parts of the country. 

Careful reading of the records of the 
department suggests that the following 
points should be given thoughtful consid- 
eration in planning department programs 
for the years ahead: 


1. Concentration of efforts and interests on one 
main subject until we get results. Reduction in 
the number of committees appointed is possibly a 
means to this end. 

2. Better records of department activities and 
results, to guide future programs of work. 

3. More county home demonstration workers 
participating in the programs and serving on com- 
mittees. 

4. More complete reports secured and dissem- 
inated on successful methods used and results se- 
cured under varying situations. 

5. Enrichment of programs of meetings with re- 
ports on results of research studies pertaining to 
rural family and community life. 
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6. Continuation of the preconvention meeting 
or house party. 


CO-OPERATION OF THE CAFETERIA 
DEPARTMENT WITH OTHER 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS 


MARY FARNAM 


Board of Education, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio 

In Cleveland Heights the cafeterias are 
used practically day and night as com- 
munity centers by the P.-T.A. and for the 
many parties and meetings of school or- 
ganizations. The P.-T.A. membership 
represents 95 per cent of the families in 
the community. The P.-T.A. activities, 
while providing a social outlet for members, 
also include many civic projects and close 
co-operation with the students and the 
schools. 

Each school has various organizations 
which have regular and special meetings 
for which the cafeteria department fur- 
nishes various services. To provide im- 
partial service to all, routine procedure is 
as follows: 

1. A cafeteria employee is present when 
the cafeteria is used. 

2. Managers are paid extra for each 
party. Employees are paid at higher rates 
for “party time.” 

3. Equipment is furnished without 
charge, but a charge is made for loss. A 
deposit is required if equipment is to be 
used elsewhere in the building. 

4. None except school organizations may 
use the cafeteria or the equipment. 

5. The organization may bring its food, 
the cafeteria department furnishing the 
service; or at a set price per person, the 
department will furnish both food and 
service. 

6. The theme song seems to be “Lots of 
food for little money.” Parties begin the 
day school opens and continue at the rate of 
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almost one a day throughout the year. 
Each year brings new and unusual requests 
and demands, but the Cleveland Heights 
school cafeteria department willingly co- 
operates to the best of its ability, remem- 
bering that while a party may be just another 
party to the department staff, it may be 
“the” party for the organization. 


STANDARDS OF LIVING FOR 
STUDENT CO-OPERATIVES 


LeVELLE WOOD 
Kansas State College 


The chief purpose of the co-operative 
food service and residence units in a college 
is to provide adequate and satisfactory 
living conditions at a minimum cost in 
money, time, and energy to the individual 
student. At the same time, the experience 
gained should contribute materially to his 
or her social and educational development. 
Under proper management this combina- 
tion has proved possible. 

The physical standards adopted for food 
and housing and the standards for operating 
procedures in the co-operative service and 
residence units should be similar to those 
enjoyed by other student groups on a com- 
parable cost level. The co-operative opera- 
tion usually brings a reduction in living 
costs between one fourth and one half of 
the usual rate. The number of hours each 
participant works and the rate of pay 
varies with the plan of organization. In 
no case should this time be great enough to 
necessitate reduction in course hour assign- 
ments. Work schedules should be built 
around individual class schedules, and 
duties should be changed periodically to 
relieve monotony and widen experience for 
the student. The average rate paid for 
student labor on the campus can be used 
as a basis for pay allowance. 

The size of the co-operative groups varies 
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from about 10 to 75 or 100. In small 
groups all of the work is most often ac- 
complished by members of the group, while 
in larger units regular employees are fre- 
quently engaged to do cooking and heavy 
cleaning. 

The extent of opportunities for social 
and educational development of the indi- 
vidual student in the co-operative group 
can be assured only through the co-opera- 
tion, interest, enthusiasm, and ability of 
student leadership and faculty supervision. 
The importance of trained leadership in 
management of such a program cannot be 
overestimated. 


FOOD COST CONTROL 


DOROTHEA BEHM 


Central High School, Syracuse, New 
York 


A food-control system cannot of itself 
make a food department successful, but it 
can help the head of that department at- 
tain maximum efficiency in its conduct. 
The system should be simple, yet detailed 
enough to give the needed information. 
Thoughtful menu planning, prudent buy- 
ing, careful storeroom control, and accu- 
rate records are essential in any cost-con- 
trol system. 

After the menu has been worked out, 
with consideration of all the various factors 
essential to good menu planning, a daily 
order list is prepared and quotations re- 
ceived from competing vendors. Purchase 
record cards are of great assistance to the 
buyer, as are also inventory-order sheets 
for perishable foods. For better storeroom 
control, when the size of the department 
and amount of help available permit, req- 
uisitions should be used for all food taken 
from the storeroom and a daily receiving 
record should be made by the storeroom 
clerk. 
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The advantages of such control are nu- 
merous: It keeps the buyer in close touch 
with market conditions and price fluctua- 
tions, so that she may take advantage of 
low prices; it aids in handling employees 
because when they understand what is 
being done and realize they are being 
constantly checked, they avoid waste and 
are more careful in food preparation; it 
gives the dietitian greater prestige in her 
position, because those who come in contact 
with her professionally realize that she 
knows what she is doing; and she herself 
feels that she has her department well 
under control. 


A SURVEY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 
FOR INSTITUTION KITCHENS 


HERMINA ZIPPLE 
University of Kansas 

Selection of a suitable kitchen floor 
covering is an important factor in estab- 
lishing and maintaining high food stand- 
ards. An intelligent selection cannot be 
made unless the institution manager has 
a knowledge of the characteristics of dif- 
ferent types of floor coverings and has 
analyzed the needs to be met under the 
special local conditions. Accurate and 
detailed specifications for materials and 
installations should be required, since this 
is the means by which purchasing stand- 
ards are set. 

In attacking the problem, certain points 
should be borne in mind. If the installa- 
tion is a new one, proper specification 
should be used to bring the desired quali- 
ties in the subfloor or underbed and a good 
installation of topping. If the installation 
is over an old surface, this sometimes 
necessitates putting on a thinner floor 
coating or raising the height of the floor 
several inches and changing all floor drains 
to correspond. The underbed should be 
clean, smooth, level, and in most instances 
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waterproofed, particularly if the installa- 
tion is in the basement. Specification of 
a cove-base finish produces ease in clean- 
ing and aids in maintaining standards of 
sanitation. 

Desirable qualities in an_ institution 
kitchen floor are: durability; resistance to 
moisture, acids, alkalies, and grease; non- 
slipperiness; resiliency; low cost; and easy 
maintenance. In making cost compari- 
sons, cost per year of expected service 
rather than cost of initial installation should 
be taken into account. 

A correctly laid floor furnishes an ex- 
cellent underbed for top coverings. The 
hardeners or seals sometimes used to pro- 
duce a denser topping cannot compensate 
for poor workmanship. Cement floors are 
not desirable for kitchen installations, since 
they absorb grease and are unattractive in 
appearance and fatiguing to the worker. 

Terrazzo and quarry tile are very hard 
and durable and possess many of the essen- 
tial qualitites for a good covering. They 
both lack resiliency desirable for comfort, 
but this may be overcome by use of rubber 
or cork mats. Terrazzo is the more ex- 
pensive of the two and is relatively im- 
pervious. Quarry tile is nonabsorbent 
and when combined with porcelain or clay 
tile around steam-cooking areas and set 
with small joints in a water- and acid- 
proof underbed makes a very highly de- 
sirable installation. 

Composition flooring of the plastic mag- 
nesia type, trowel-finished like cement, 
is recommended by manufacturers as a 
satisfactory installation, since oil and grease 
do not harm it. 

The institution section of the Kansas 
Dietetic Association made a brief study of 
floor coverings for institution kitchens. 
Questionnaires were sent to 21 schools, 
12 hospitals, 13 hotels, and 6 commercial 
places in the state. Out of a total of 52 
questionnaires, 43 were returned. The 
questionnaire asked about the present floor 
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covering, its advantages and disadvantages, 
and the type recommended if a replacement 
were to be made. Thirteen had cement 
floors now, but none would recommend 
them in a replacement; 5 had wood floors, 
but none would recommend them in a re- 
placement; 9 had tile floors at present, and 
17 recommended them for future installa- 
tions; 10 had terrazzo floors, but only 9 
would recommend them in a replacement; 
6 had composition or linoleum floors, and 
8 would recommend this type in a replace- 
ment; 9 did not feel sufficiently informed 
to make recommendations. It was noted 
that composition or linoleum floor covering 
for kitchens was recommended in small 
institutions which served from 140 to 175 
people a day. It was also recommended 
by one larger institution because the age of 
the building would not permit the addi- 
tional weight of heavier floor covering. 


POPULARIZATION OF RESEARCH— 
“CONSUMERS’ INCOMES IN THE 
UNITED STATES” 


B. ELEANOR JOHNSON 
University of Arizona 

The first step in the popularization of 
research is the selection of the significant 
results that are to be popularized. In 
this study by the National Resources Com- 
mittee, these concern 128 million consumers 
with an income of 60 billion dollars divided 
so that 29 million families received about 
48 billion dollars, 10 million individuals 
received about 11} billion dollars, and 2 
million institutional residents received 724 
million dollars. Other results selected are 
the estimates of incomes received by fami- 
lies of different sizes living on farms, in 
villages and cities, and in different geo- 
graphic regions with incomes from differ- 
ent occupations. 

The results of this piece of research may 
be presented to groups with no technical 
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training in this field of work by means of: 


1. Talks illustrated with charts or posters that 
present facts in a simple, clear, concise form that 
is easily and quickly grasped. 

2. Articles prepared for current magazines and 


newspapers. 
3. Wide distribution of copies of the September 


1938 issue of Consumers’ Guide, in which the results 
of this study by the National Resources Committee 
are presented in popular form. 

4. The use of the September 1938 issue of Con- 
sumers’ Guide in group study. 

5. Radio talks presenting results in a simple, 
interesting way. 


Additional opportunities present them- 
selves for acquainting college home eco- 
nomics students with the results of this 
study, since they are particularly perti- 
nent in courses in Economic Problems of 
the Family, The Consumer and the Market, 
Budgeting, Housing Problems, The Family, 
Home Management, Home Furnishing, 
Clothing, and Meal Planning. These are: 
(1) specially assigned readings; (2) reports 
and class discussion or lecture; (3) posters 
for summarizing important points pre- 
pared by students or instructor; (4) 
bulletin-board materials, such as maga- 
zine or newspaper articles, charts from the 
September 1938 issue of Consumers’ Guide. 


PROBLEMS IN ANALYZING CLOTH- 
ING DATA FROM THE CONSUMER 
PURCHASES STUDY 


DAY MONROE 
U.S. Bureau of Home Economics 


The problems of analyzing the clothing 
data from the study of consumer purchases 
may, as in the case of any study of family 
clothing expenditures, all be subsumed 
under one heading: the relation of the size 
of sample to the amount of detail in analy- 
sis. Family expenditure data from the 
study of consumer purchases have been 
tabulated according to region, size of com- 
munity, income, occupation, and family 


type. The large sample of reports thus 
became a large set of smaller samples in 
which these various factors are fairly con- 
stant. Family clothing expenditures are 
divided into many items and relate to indi- 
vidual family members. The outlays for 
the clothing of sons and daughters vary 
according to the age groups. In order to 
study all the detail of clothing expenditures 
for family members according to age and 
sex, it has become necessary to sacrifice 
some information on the variation of cloth- 
ing expenditures with other variables. 

In the process of tabulation, therefore, 
it has been necessary to make many types 
of analysis. In general, the rule followed 
has been to select the variable which showed 
the greatest effect on expenditures. Fam- 
ily type, for example, has a close relation 
to clothing expenditures. The larger the 
family, the more the average expenditure 
for clothing but the smaller the average 
outlay for the clothing of husbands and 
wives. Family occupation is also related 
to the expense for clothing, but the differ- 
ences of fam- 
ilies of different occupations were smaller 
than the differences between the average 
expenditures of families of different types. 
When it was necessary to choose, family 
type was selected in preference to family 
occupation as the basis for tabulation and 
further analysis. 

When clothing expenditures are tabu- 
lated in detail, that is, item by item, large 
samples are required because of the low 
frequency of purchase for many kinds of 
clothing. When an item is purchased, 
say, by only one tenth of the group, then a 
set of three reports gives inaccurate figures 
for percentage of persons purchasing and 
average expenditure. The more the de- 
tail in the tabulations, the more it has 
become necessary to make combinations 
of such variable factors as region, income, 
and occupation. 
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STATISTICAL METHODS APPLIED 
TO THE C.W.A. FARM 
HOUSING DATA 


ALISON COMISH THORNE 
College Station, Texas 


In 1934 a farm housing survey was made 
in 46 states under the direction of the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics with funds 
from the Civil Works Administration. 
This study was to picture farm housing in 
the United States; but since only a tenth 
of the total farmhouses were to be reached 
by the survey, it was necessary to select 
as a sample those counties which would be 
representative of each state. The survey 
is unique in its use of United States census 
data for determining adequacy of samples. 
The housing data collected by the 1934 
study included size of house; structural con- 
ditions, rated as good, fair, and poor; space 
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requirements; type of facilities for water 
supply, sewage disposal, light, heat, re- 
frigeration, laundry, and cooking; and 
status of landscaping. In three states an 
analysis was made to determine what 
factors affect the character of housing. 
Possible factors were found to include 
tenancy, race, size of farm, and age of house. 
A general way of showing the effect of a 
given factor on housing was to classify 
the data according to that factor; for ex- 
ample, to classify the data on structural 
conditions and types of equipment by 
owners and nonowners. Tests of signifi- 
cance showed whether there was actually a 
difference between owner and nonowner 
houses. Correlation analysis can be used 
to determine the extent to which these 
various factors affect housing. The Iowa 
study is an excellent example of the appli- 
cation of such an analysis to farm housing 
data. 


EDITORIAL 


SAN ANTONIO—GENERAL 
IMPRESSIONS 


Spanish tradition combined with south- 
ern hospitality and an infiltration from 
present-day Mexico, thick-walled 17th cen- 
tury buildings with soaring skyscrapers, 
shocking slums and charming modern resi- 
dences, Texas hustle with a touch of old- 
time mafiana, glaring sunshine and baking- 
hot streets by day with a cool breeze and a 
sky amazingly clear and soft by night— 
these are some of the surface impressions 
that San Antonio gave to the 1700 home 
economists who met there during the week 
of June 18, 1939. 

Thanks to air conditioning in trains and 
hotels, summer travel to one of the hottest 
sections of the country is no longer terri- 
fying, especially not to those who remember 
the heat with which certain northern cities 
have welcomed us in other years. Texas 
home economists lived fully up to their 
state’s reputation for hospitality, and under 
the capable, tactful leadership of Mildred 
Horton added to it the efficiency that comes 
from careful, detailed planning and excel- 
lent teamwork. 

To them we owe the pleasant diversions 
which gave a proper balance between work 
and play. Most characteristic of these were 
the afternoon reception in the dignified old 
Spanish Governors’ Palace and the honest- 
to-goodness chuck-wagon supper followed 
by honest-to-goodness songs and stories of 
the old cattle trail all during sunset and 
moonrise and in the “bowl” near the San 
Jose Mission. 

With five subject matter divisions and 
ten professional departments holding two 
sessions each, and mainly in four half days, 
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it is easy for a meeting of the Association 
to become distracting and distracted, with 
members torn in several directions and not 
quite satisfied anywhere. Experience has 
proved that the remedy is joint meetings 
for groups whose interests overlap at cer- 
tain points. The program at San Antonio 
was built up on that principle, with the 
result that there was much less confusion, 
despite the fact that the meeting places 
were scattered in several neighboring build- 
ings. Another simplification was com- 
bining at one large “Association interests” 
luncheon many special groups (state presi- 
dents, legislative chairmen, editors of state 
newsletters, JOURNAL news gatherers, for 
example) which have usually held separate 
luncheon meetings. 

Those who read the local papers realized 
the exceptionally fine work of the local 
publicity committee under the experienced, 
gracious direction of Mrs. Minnie Fisher 
Cunningham. Never have we had such 
intelligently informed editorial comment 
and seldom if ever more space given to us 
in more newspapers. 

The radio people were equally generous 
and sympathetic; at one morning broadcast 
(and there were many other good ones) a 
half-dozen home economists representing 
different home economics interests were 
interviewed in a way that gave a varied yet 
unified picture of what this home economics 
crowd was really up to. And while we are 
on the subject of radio stations, we wish to 
repeat the Association’s appreciation of the 
co-operation which made possible the 
broadcasting of Miss Van Deman’s recorded 
skit (see page 537) at the Friday afternoon 
meeting. 

Another feature that came fully up to 
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expectations was commercial exhibits. The 
business manager had been skeptical when 
San Antonio was selected, but the 56 
commercial and several noncommercial ex- 
hibitors absorbed all the available exhibit 
space. And as far as response to their 
exhibits was concerned, several complained 
that on the first day they used up the hand- 
outs expected to last for the whole week. 


DIVISIONS AND DEPARTMENTS 


Even with the joint meetings of divisions 
and departments, there were on the San 
Antonio program about twenty-five sepa- 
rate sessions for these subdivisions of the 
Association, with well over a hundred topics 
entered for discussion at one time or 
another. No one person could hope to 
know firsthand what were even the most 
striking doings of the fifteen groups. The 
paragraphs which follow are a sort of com- 
pound extract of personal impressions in- 
formally reported by members active in 
one or another of the groups. 

Mental health as an important factor in 
our everyday patterns of living was one 
of the points emphasized by the home econ- 
omists concerned with family relation- 
ships. It was at their suggestion that 
Dr. Folsom was invited to speak at the 
public meeting Tuesday evening and gave 
the paper which appears on page 519. 

Mrs. Lemo Dennis Rockwood traced the 
history of the division on the family and 
its relationships in a scholarly paper which 
ended with these paragraphs: 


The first program of work emphasized the fol- 
lowing needs: to determine the field and the func- 
tions of the division; to make contacts with agencies 
and organizations to determine what material in 
family relationships is available; to find ways of 
familiarizing the group represented by this depart- 
ment of the Association with the material now 
available and the possibilities for developing in- 
struction in this field. 

Six and eight years later the programs of work 
of the division include consideration of: the 
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philosophy of family education; the place of family 
education in general education; and the function 
of the teacher of family relationships. During the 
years there has been also a growing awareness that 
“family relationships are inherent in all aspects 
of home economics... and that the work of this 
division bears an important relationship to all other 
divisions and departments of the Association.” 


The room in which the division on family 
economics held its separate session was 
crowded. Special interest was shown in 
the mimeographed copies of ‘Low-Cost 
Teaching Materials in the Field of Family 
Economics” and in the bibliography of 
recent publications in that field. At the 
round table for research workers there was 
mutually helpful discussion of problems of 
selecting and analyzing data on housing and 
household equipment and great interest in 
the way in which techniques used in large 
studies were adapted for use in small ones. 

At the principal session of the housing 
division Blanche Halbert of the U. S. 
Housing Authority arranged a sort of round 
table at which home economists who had 
been working with housing authorities in 
different parts of the country compared 
methods and experiences. 

The food and nutrition division devoted 
one session to ““What’s New in Foods and 
Nutrition,” at which Dr. Jennie I. Rown- 
tree and Dr. Betty M. Watts presented 
summaries of progress which will appear 
in later issues of the JOURNAL. 

The textiles and clothing division took 
up the relation between clothing instruction 
and actual present-day clothing problems, 
especially those of low-income groups. The 
point was made that interest in consumer 
education was throwing more emphasis on 
the selection of materials and garments and 
less on skill in sewing. 

The department of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools gave much time to the ques- 
tion of how to adjust courses to the actual 
needs of pupils and their families, as shown 
by local studies of home conditions and by 
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the nation-wide studies of consumer pur- 
chases and consumer incomes. 

“Presenting the Results of Home Eco- 
nomics Research to the Public” was the 
subject of a round table for home econo- 
mists connected with teaching or research 
in colleges and universities; and an ad- 
ministrator of research, an editor who 
popularizes its findings (see page 524), a 
reviewer of technical books, and an author 
of popular bulletins and magazine articles 
all joined in the discussion. 

The home economics in business depart- 
ment joined with the food and nutrition 
division in reviewing recent industrial re- 
search in their fields and the effect of 
recent federal measures on food selling and 
the consumer. 

How to improve living conditions among 
rural families was taken up by extension 
workers and home economists connected 
with the Farm Security Administration. 

Co-operative houses for college students 
and the management of the school lunch 
in public school systems were topics con- 
sidered by the home economists in institu- 
tion administration. 

The homemaking department met sepa- 
rately only at a luncheon at which most 
interesting reports were given of what local 
groups have been doing. These projects 
were also shown in a fine exhibit. 

The homemakers joined with teachers 
and extension workers in a discussion of 
how to manage relationships in the family 
with the most satisfaction and the least 
irritation to all concerned—in other words, 
the mental hygiene of family life and its 
implications for education. 

The benefits of having the steering com- 
mittee of the research department include 
representatives from the subject matter 
divisions is already becoming apparent in 
the research carried on under home eco- 
nomics direction in colleges and experiment 
stations; they were also seen in the San 
Antonio program. Most of the divisions 
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devoted one session to nontechnical sum- 
maries of the general progress of research 
in a special field, and on Friday afternoon 
the research department arranged technical 
meetings open only to those actually con- 
ducting or administering research. 

Although the department of social welfare 
and public health is the newest, it is one of 
the most professionally minded. At San 
Antonio its one separate meeting was de- 
voted to “Working Relationships Between 
Home Economics and Social Welfare and 
Public Health Agencies,” but it joined for 
other meetings with the food and nutrition 
and family economics divisions and with 
the departments of elementary and second- 
ary schools and of research. Its business 
session was held not in San Antonio but in 
Buffalo, where it was arranging a program 
in connection with the National Conference 
of Social Work, whose dates overlapped 
those of the A. H. E. A. 

Many home economists connected with 
the Farm Security Administration were 
present at San Antonio. They had a 
successful conference of their own just be- 
fore the Association meetings began, but 
very evidently wish to be identified with the 
Association. This wish is heartily shared 
by the Association, especially perhaps by 
the departments of extension and of social 
welfare and public health, which have 
many interests in common with the F.S.A. 
workers. 

The student clubs had separate hotel 
headquarters and held most of their meet- 
ings on Monday and Tuesday before the 
rest of the Association meetings were under 
way. This had the further advantage of 
leaving the college club members free to 
attend the other meetings later in the 
week. Both college and high school clubs 
showed their usual enthusiasm and ability 
in planning and carrying on their programs. 
There was exceptional interest in the foreign 
fellowship fund and in the presence at San 
Antonio of one of the 1938-39 fellows, Miss 
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Hanna Karttunen of Finland, who had 
spent the year at Montana State College. 


THE 30TH ANNIVERSARY 


The fact that the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association turned into its thirties 
in 1939 was remembered but not con- 
spicuously emphasized at San Antonio. 
Some of the divisions and departments 
followed the suggestion of the executive 
committee about noting the anniversary, 
but with stocktaking and prognostication 
quite as often as with retrospection. Mrs. 
Bond asked the chairmen of divisions and 
departments and the officers of the Asso- 
ciation to add a few words of “prognosis” 
to their reports, but these were so often 
informal and extemporaneous that in most 
of the records facts are far more conspicuous 
than the “pipe dreams.” In fact, the 
phrase which Dr. Andrews chose for his 
talk, “Respice, Circumspice, Prospice” (see 
page 513), struck the keynote for the 
anniversary. 

The main celebration came at the special 
birthday luncheon on Friday. This was 
held at the St. Anthony Hotel, with an 
attendance of several hundred. Aside from 
excellent food, beautiful flowers, and de- 
lightful music, the more material features 
of the occasion included a huge birthday 
cake made by a San Antonio lady whose 
beautifully decorated cakes are sent all 
over the country. This one was duly cut by 
Dr. Andrews, one of the original officers of 
the Association. Miss Baldwin was re- 
sponsible for the souvenir programs which, 
besides giving the order of the day, re- 
produced a group picture taken at the 
meeting of organization thirty years ago and 
listed the sixteen presidents of the Asso- 
ciation.! 

1 Copies of the Anniversary Luncheon Program 
may be obtained from the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, 620 Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 10 cents each. 
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Dr. Andrews was the principal after- 
luncheon speaker, and the enthusiasm with 
which he was greeted must have partially 
repaid him for the effort he made to come— 
flying from New York and back simply to 
be present at the luncheon. Mrs. Bond 
presided and introduced the occasion by a 
short talk about “1939, a Vantage Point.” 
Miss Swain, president of the Association 
from 1930 to 1932, responded to the theme 
“And Gladly Serve.” 

In honor of the anniversary, life member- 
ships were bestowed on the following char- 
ter members who worked actively for the 
Association in its early years and have 
maintained their loyalty ever since: Ben- 
jamin R. Andrews, Sarah Louise Arnold, 
Anna Barrows, Josephine T. Berry, Anna 
M. Cooley, Mary E. Gearing, Emma S. 
Jacobs, Abby L. Marlatt, Emma Smedley, 
Marion Talbot, and Mary Shenck Wool- 
man. A few words about each recipient 
were read as the award was made; and, in 
response to many requests, these have been 
printed in the September Bulletin. 

Unfortunately only Dr. Andrews and 
Miss Gearing were on hand to receive their 
certificates, the others being presented in 
absentia. Miss Annie Laird of Toronto had 
been included on the list, but her very sud- 
den death on May 31 had made the award 
an empty gesture. Fortunately the invita- 
tion reached her, and her reply showed 
genuine pleasure at the compliment and 
told of her intention to be at the San An- 
tonio meeting. 

As a fitting close to the celebration, Mrs. 
Bond conferred an honorary membership in 
the Association on Isabel Bevier, second 
president and now the recognized dean of 
the home economics profession. Since she 
was unable to be at San Antonio, the certifi- 
cate of honorary membership was handed to 
Mrs. Burns, for years a member of Miss 
Bevier’s staff at the University of Illinois 
and president of the Association from 1936 
to 1938. 
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ASSOCIATION BUSINESS 


Besides “implementing” the activities of 
the Association with the help of those com- 
plicated devices known as the financial 
statement and the budget (both nicely writ 
in black, thank you), the most important 
pieces of business transacted were the 
formal acceptance of programs of work for 
the coming year, the election of officers, and 
the decision to adopt professional qualifica- 
tions for membership in the Association. 

The long-time program of work of the 
Association follows closely the one for 
1938-39, with these three topics suggested 
for special attention from affiliated associa- 
tions: housing, consumer education, and 
children ina democracy. The programs of 
the divisions and departments, and the 
plans of the various committees are duly 
recorded in the September Bulletin. 

The following officers were elected: for 
president (to take office in 1940), Gladys 
Branegan, dean of the division of household 
and industrial arts, Montana State College, 
Bozeman; for vice-president, Day Monroe, 
chief of the economics division, U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics, Washington, D. C.; 
for recording secretary, Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, 
assistant professor of home economics, New 
York University, New York City; for 
councilor-at-large, Mildred Horton, state 
home demonstration agent, Texas A. & M. 
College, College Station. 

The question of professional qualifica- 
tions for membership in the Association has 
been up for discussion for several years. 
The reasons for this were outlined on page 
390 of the June JourNAL. At San Antonio 
it was evident that the members believed 
the time had come to set up membership 
requirements in accord with the present 
professional interests of the Association 
rather than with the promotional purpose 
which was in mind when the Association 
was organized thirty years ago, before there 
was a home economics profession. What 
the committee recommended in the way of 


training and experience as proof of pro- 
fessional status was also acceptable. And 
it was generally agreed that familiarity with 
a professional journal was essential to the 
good professional growth of the individual 
and to the esprit de corps of the profession. 
The chief points of difference were whether 
the amount of individual dues to be retained 
by state associations for their own activities 
should be set by the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association for all alike or left to 
the individual state associations; and 
whether there should be one or two classes 
of individual membership, aside from life 
and honorary. The decision was to let 
each affiliated association fix its dues and to 
provide a new junior membership in addi- 
tion to the usual active membership. For 
active annual membership, dues are to be 
whatever is set by the state association to 
which the individual member belongs, plus 
$3 for the A.H.E.A., $2 of which is to cover 
JourRNAL subscription. Professional quali- 
fications for junior members are the same 
as for active, and despite the name there is 
no age limit. There is, however, a time 
limit: No person may hold junior member- 
ship for more than three years. Dues for 
junior members are state dues plus $1, and 
they do not include subscription to the 
JOURNAL. 

These new membership requirements can- 
not go into effect until the constitution and 
bylaws have been amended. A committee 
was therefore appointed to draft the neces- 
sary amendments and present them for 
action at the 1940 meeting. 

As was announced in the September issue, 
the 1940 meeting will be in Cleveland, Ohio, 
during the week of June 23. New England 
is the region chosen for the 1941 meeting, 
the exact time and place to be decided 
next year. 

THE BORDEN AWARD 


One of the pleasant features of the public 
meeting on Tuesday evening was the award 
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of the prize given annually by the Borden 
Company to the person whom the American 
Home Economics Association designates as 
having done the most meritorious original 
research on the use of milk in human nutri- 
tion. It was given this year to Dr. Icie 
Macy Hoobler, now director of the research 
laboratory of the Children’s Fund of Michi- 
gan, formerly in charge of nutrition research 
at the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. 
Mrs. Bond presented the gold medal and 
the check; Mr. J. W. Ridgway of the Texas 
dairy products division of the Borden Com- 
pany told of the interest of James Borden, 
the founder, in improving human diets and 
described the Company’s policy in offering 
this and similar prizes; and Dr. Hoobler 
accepted the award with a gracious speech 
in which she gave credit to her co-workers 
for the success of the research which won 
the prize. 

Dr. Hoobler has thus described the scope 
of the work: 


From their inception, the Nutrition Research 
Laboratories of the Merrill-Palmer School and the 
Children’s Hospital of Michigan devoted a large 
portion of their efforts toward the enlightenment of 
problems involving milk, principally human milk. 
The first of many papers on the formation, com- 
position, and secretion of mother’s milk was pub- 
lished in 1926. Studies of the infant’s normal food 
supply and the substitutes for it were later ac- 
companied by metabolic investigations of mothers, 
the producers. 

When, in 1931, the laboratories became the 
Research Laboratory of the Children’s Fund of 
Michigan the pertinent but little understood prob- 
lems of the growth of children offered a fertile field 
for investigation. The importance of milk in the 
diets of infants, children, and adults required con- 
sideration of this nutrient in all of the studies; the 
controversies concerning the optimal quality and 
quantity of this food in the diet, as well as the 
improved commercial methods of preparation and 
the refined procedures of laboratory analysis, made 
further work on this essential component of 
children’s diets very valuable in the interpretation 
of data procured by metabolic studies of healthy 
children. 

Studies of average healthy children, initiated 
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in 1932, have produced a wealth of data on the 
processes of chemical growth which are soon to be 
published in monograph form. In the interpreta- 
tion of many of these data the effect of various 
dietary factors, especially milk, upon the acid-base 
mineral balances was of prime importance. The 
variations in metabolism attributable to various 
types and kinds of milk have also received atten- 
tion as well as their effect upon gastrointestinal 
motility. The structure of different milk proteins 
is receiving analytical scrutiny by amino-acid 
analyses and polarographic determination. While 
all of these studies broaden our concept of the actual 
relationship between milk intake, body function, 
and growth, the comprehensive findings will be 
contained in the co-ordinated report. 


WHAT IS A PROFESSION? 


In connection with the discussion of pro- 
fessional requirements for membership in 
the American Home Economics Association, 
the JouRNAL was asked to answer the ques- 
tion, “What is a profession?” Fortunately 
the dictionaries consulted are pretty well 
agreed as to what the word signifies in its 
vocational sense. For example, Webster 


says: 


The occupation, if not purely commercial, mechan- 
ical, agricultural, or the like, to which one devotes 
oneself; a calling in which one professes to have 
acquired some special knowledge used by way 
either of instructing, guiding, or advising others 
or of serving them in some art; as the profession 
of arms, of teaching, of chemist. The three profes- 
sions, or learned professions, is a name often used 
for the professions of theology, law, and medicine. 
... Broadly, one’s principal calling, vocation, or 
employment. 


The Century Dictionary goes a little 
further: 


The calling or occupation which one professes 
to understand and to follow; vocation; specifically, 
a vocation in which a professed knowledge of some 
department of science or learning is used by its 
practical application to affairs of others, either in 
advising, guiding, or teaching them, or in serving 
their interests or welfare in the practice of an art 
founded on it. Formerly theology, law, and 
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medicine were specifically known as the professions; 
but, as the applications of science and learning are 
extended to other departments of affairs, other 
vocations also receive the name. The word im- 
plies professed attainments in special knowledge, 
as distinguished from mere skill; a practical dealing 
with affairs, as distinguished from mere study or 
investigation; and an application of such knowledge 
to uses for others as a vocation, as distinguished 
from its pursuit for one’s own purposes. In 
professions strictly so called a preliminary exami- 
nation as to qualifications is usually demanded by 
law or usage, and a license or other official authority 
founded thereon required... . The collective body 
of persons engaged in a calling: as, practices dis- 
graceful to the profession; to be at the head of 
one’s profession. 


Well worth quoting here is also the opin- 
ion of Dr. Abraham Flexner:! 


The criteria of a profession are: a free, resource- 
ful, and unhampered intelligence applied to prob- 
lems and seeking to understand and master them; 
resort to the laboratory and seminar for a con- 
stantly fresh supply of facts and a steady stream 
of ideas emanating from these sources; a definite 
and practical object, a responsibility at once 
large and personal, an altruistic motivation; a 
technique capable of communication through an 
orderly and highly specialized educational disci- 
pline; a highly democratic organization explicitly 
meant for the advancement of the common social 
interest; and a form of expression and record that 
is scientific rather than journalistic in character. 


JUDGING EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 
FROM CONSUMER SOURCES 


For several years the Association’s com- 
mittee on the educational use of commercial 
materials has been trying to make it easier 
for home economics educators to judge 
whether or not it is wise to make educa- 
tional use of so-called educational materials 
from commercial concerns. Most home 
economists agree that some of this material 
is excellent. It may supply valuable infor- 

1 Summarized from a paper read before the Na- 


tional Conference of Social Work; copied with per- 
mission from The Family for April 1939. 
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mation not otherwise available, and it is 
often presented in effective form. They 
also recognize, however, that they must be 
cautious about any material intended pri- 
marily for advertising, whether it be direct 
or indirect advertising. 

After considering various possible de- 
vices, the committee has drawn up a tenta- 
tive check list of characteristics by which 
one may judge the content, timeliness, 
method of presentation, and lack of bias in 
commercial material for any field of home 
economics. This tentative list was “built 
up as the result of the combined judgment 
of many educators” and presented at San 
Antonio and printed in the September Bul- 
letin. Bernice Dodge, the chairman of the 
committee, said in her report: 


The committee would like to have many more 
people use this check list and report on its practical 
value. Classroom teachers, supervisors, teacher 
trainers, extension workers, and club leaders should 
find such a check list helpful in evaluating the 
large quantity of material which comes to their 
desks. If all those who use the check list this fall 
will send comments and suggestions to the chair- 
man of the committee, it will help to make next 
year’s revision better and more practical. Sug- 
gestions will be most welcome also from business 
home economists who are interested from the point 
of writing and editing such commercial material. 
They are promoting high standards of accuracy 
and reliability in the educational work which they 
are doing, and the benefit of their judgment is 
needed. The right kind of a check list may 
point the way to a closer co-operation among all 
home economics educators both in the field of 
business and in the classroom. 


The JourRNAL is glad to call attention to 
this request and to say that as long as the 
limited supply lasts, copies of the list will 
be sent free on request to Miss Bernice 
Dodge, Room 3010, Palmolive Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The food and nutrition division of the 
Association worked on this problem five or 
six years ago. Jennie I. Rowntree, as a 
member of one of its committees, wrote the 


paper “Criteria for Evaluating Content in 
Home Economics,” which appeared in the 
JournaAL for December 1934 and which 
teachers, students, and consumers alike 
have found helpful as far as it goes. In 
fact, its usefulness proved the need of some- 
thing shorter, simpler, and applicable to 
other subjects besides food and nutrition. 


HOME ECONOMICS AND AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK 


The Department of Home Economics of 
the National Education Association has 
prepared a special program for use during 
American Education Week, November 
5 to 11, 1939. Its theme, “Home Eco- 
nomics Education and the American Way 
of Life,” is in keeping with the general 
theme, “Education for the American Way 
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of Life,” described on page 500 of the 
September issue of the JouRNAL. 

The four skits included in the home 
economics program show some of the con- 
tributions of home economics to the four 
main areas of educational objectives identi- 
fied by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion and scheduled as daily topics for Amer- 
ican Education Week. These objectives 
are: “Education for Self-Realization,” 
“Education for Human Relationships”, 
“Education for Economic Efficiency,”’ and 
“Education for Civic Responsibility.” 

The bulletin containing this program 
and the skits is now ready for distribution 
and will be mailed immediately to those 
enrolled in the Department for 1939-40. 
Nonmembers may purchase the bulletin 
by sending 25 cents to Clara Lee Cone, 
Girls High School, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS ON FOOD AND NUTRITION 
Reported to the research committee of the food and nutrition division on June 22 


A study of the influence of three different con- 
stant oven temperatures upon the palata- 
bility and cooking losses of four brands of 
commercially cured hams, R. Staccs and 
J. A. Ciine, University of Missouri. 

Sixty “‘tenderized’” hams of four nationally 
known packers’ brands were used in this study. 
Four hams were baked, one according to each 
packer’s suggested method and the remaining 
56 at the following constant oven temperatures: 
250°F., 300°F., and 375°F. The hams aver- 
aged 14 pounds in weight and were cooked to an 
internal temperature of 70°C. (158°F.). 

Cooking losses, cooking time, and fuel (gas) 
consumption were determined. Factors of pal- 
atability, including tenderness, desirability of 
flavor, and intensity of flavor, were judged using 
the “paired-eating’’ method by a committee of 
6 to 8 members. The hams were paired for 
judging according to the oven temperatures: 
250°F. with 300°F., 300°F. with 375°F., and 
250°F. with 375°F. Significance of the palata- 
bility ratings was determined by the Chi-square 
test. Mechanical shear determinations were 
also made for tenderness. 

The cost of 75-gm. and 100-gm. servings from 
hams baked at 300°F. oven temperature to an 
internal temperature of 70°C. (158°F.) was 
calculated. 

For the three tests with constant oven tem- 
peratures a significant difference was found in 
cooking time, cooking losses, and rate of gas 
consumption but not in the total volume of gas 
consumed. ‘The results of the mechanical shear 
and the Chi-square tests showed only a slight 
variation in the average tenderness. With an 
increase in oven temperature there was a 
decrease in the intensity and the desirability 
of flavor. 

Constant oven temperatures 250°F. to 300°F. 
produced hams which were more attractive in 
appearance, externally and internally, were 
more desirable in flavor, had less cooking losses, 


and were more easily sliced than those baked 
at 375°F. 


A study of the relation of the U. S. grades of 
beef to the palatability of porterhouse steaks, 
M. C. Hayes and J. A. CLine, University 
of Missouri. 

Pairs of U. S. Choice, U. S. Medium, and 
U. S. Common porterhouse steaks, one inch 
thick, were broiled at constant broiler tempera- 
tures which, two and three inches below the 
flame, averaged 175°C. and 200°C., respec- 
tively. The steaks were turned at an internal 
temperature of 44°C. and removed from the 
broiler at an internal temperature of 58°C. 
Records were kept of the cooking losses, cook- 
ing time, and gas consumption. Palatability 
was judged by experienced meat judges using 
the revised grading charts of “Cooperative 
Meat Investigations.” Tenderness tests were 
run on the Warner-Bratzler mechanical shear. 

Pairs of U. S. Choice, U. S. Good, and U. S. 
Medium steaks, one inch thick, and U. S. Com- 
mon steaks, one and a half inches thick, were 
broiled at temperatures of 200°C. and 250°C. 

Highly significant differences due to the 
grades of beef used were found. However, 
except for appearance, U. S. Choice and U. S. 
Good steaks were equally palatable. 

When the steaks were broiled at a tempera- 
ture of 175°C. they were not sufficiently 
browned, while broiling at a temperature of 
250°C. increased the cooking losses and the 
steaks were somewhat burnt externally and 
were not uniformly cooked internally. 

For ease of manipulation, attractiveness of 
appearance, uniformity of doneness, and maxi- 
mum palatability, it is recommended that one- 
inch porterhouse steaks be broiled at a constant 
broiler temperature of 200°C., three inches 
below the flame with the broiler door open, 
turned once when the internal temperature has 
reached 44°C., and removed from the broiler 
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when the internal temperature has reached 
58°C. 


Fermentative methods of leavening homemade 
bread and factors affecting quality, E. J. 
THIESSEN, University of Wyoming. 

The long process with dried yeast is stili the 
popular method used for making bread in 
Wyoming rural homes, since compressed yeast 
and baker’s bread are frequently not available. 
This method presented variables which have 
been investigated in this study. 

Bread made with starters fermented about 
16 hours at 68°F. was found to be superior to 
that made with older ferments. Over-fer- 
mented starters resulted in slow fermentation 
and bread that was poor in flavor and dark in 
color. Sponges were preferred to starters when 
the hard wheat flours manufactured in the 
state were used; with these strong flours, longer 
fermentation periods in the dough produced a 
lighter loaf. 

Mashed potatoes and potato water speeded 
the fermentation of the dough when added to 
the sponge or starter, lessening the total time 
by about 60 minutes; excessive additions dark- 
ened the loaf. Hops added to the ferments had 
favorable effects on controlling the enzymatic 
action. An excess of sugar increased the total 
acidity. 

Dry yeast stored in air-tight containers at 
40° to 50°F. maintained its activity much longer 
than when stored at 70° to 80°F. Frozen com- 
pressed yeast stored for several months in tight 
tin containers at 19°F. still produced bread of 
good quality. When stored at —16°F. for 5 
weeks, the dough fermented in a normal period 
of time and produced bread of excellent quality. 
This method for the preservation of soft yeast 
in the home seems feasible where a fresh supply 
is not available. 


Effect of cooking upon the thiamin (vitamin B;) 
content of foods, E. Aucney and E. P. 
DanteEL, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. 
Thiamin losses due to cooking were deter- 

mined in foods representative of the vegetable, 

cereal, dried legume, and meat groups. Cook- 
ing methods included boiling, pressure cooking, 
baking, and frying; and comparisons were 
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made between foods cooked with and without 
soda. Thiamin was determined by the rat- 
growth method of assay using 3 micrograms 
thiamin chloride as supplement for the control 
animals. Approximately 20 to 25 per cent of 
the thiamin was destroyed in boiling spinach, 
potatoes, and snap beans. Varying amounts 
dissolved out into the cooking water, 13 per 
cent in the case of potatoes and about half this 
amount in the case of spinach and beans where 
less water was used. No appreciable destruc- 
tion of thiamin occurred during the cooking of 
carrots either by boiling or by the pressure- 
cooker method. Soda added to green beans to 
preserve color caused almost 60 per cent de- 
struction of thiamin. Navy beans cooked with 
soda had a slightly lower thiamin value than 
those cooked without; soda shortened the time 
of cooking, which may have partially com- 
pensated for the destructive action of the longer 
period required to cook beans without soda. 
Double-boiler cooking of cereals (rolled oats 
and whole wheat) up to two hours did not alter 
their thiamin content. Baking whole wheat 
in the form of bread caused 15 per cent loss of 
thiamin. Roasting pork loin destroyed 40 to 
45 per cent of the thiamin, while braising chops 
from the same piece reduced the thiamin value 
by about 15 per cent. 


Variation in ascorbic acid content of citrus 
fruit from the Rio Grande Valley, J. C. 
WinTERrS, E. MetTcatre, and P. Renu, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Data on six varieties of grapefruit and six 
varieties of oranges were obtained from six dif- 
ferent locations in the Rio Grande Valley. 
Samples of fruit were obtained at the beginning, 
middle, and end of the citrus fruit season; and 
the ascorbic acid content was determined by 
titration with indophenol dye. Results are 
given in terms of milligrams of ascorbic acid 
per 100 cc. of juice. Different varieties of 
grapefruit varied in ascorbic acid content from 
32.03 to 37.67; oranges varied from 41.1 to 
54.8. Results of analyses for Texas fruit are 
similar to results reported for California and 
Florida fruit. Ascorbic acid content of grape- 
fruit decreased as the season advanced. This 
decrease was consistent for all varieties and 
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amounted to as much as 10 mg. per 100 cc. 
of juice. Similar decreases were found in two 
varieties of oranges. 

While difference in ascorbic acid content for 
single varieties of fruit varied considerably with 
location, there was no consistent variation; that 
is, not all varieties of fruit from any one place 
were of higher ascorbic acid content than 
similar varieties from other locations. There 
was no loss in ascorbic acid content after cold 
storage for one month and no loss as a result 
of sterilization to destroy Mediterranean fruit 
fly larvae. 


Ascorbic acid excretion on low-cost dietaries, 
J. M. Carrutuers, C. M. Coons, and U. 
Rosrnson, Indiana University. 

The urinary ascorbic acid levels of 5 subjects 
were determined by the 2,6-dichlorophenolin- 
dophenol titration method. Four of the sub- 
jects had been consuming limited low-cost 
dietaries over a long period—continuously for 
7 months and intermittently for 2 years. The 
fifth subject, used as a control, had never been 
on a limited diet and had never deliberately 
limited its cost. 

Two periods of 3 days each were studied. 
In each period all subjects partook of the same 
low-cost food. The diets of the second period 
differed from the first in that massive doses of 
ascorbic acid were incorporated. 

The excretion range of ascorbic acid in the 
first 3-day period was between 12 and 33 mg., 
with 11 levels out of 15 being less than 25 mg. 
If a level between 10 and 15 mg. is indicative of 
an ascorbic condition, these subjects were 
within the sub-clinical range. With the ad- 
ministration of 236 mg. ascorbic acid the range 
was raised from 18 to 137 mg., with only two 
levels below 25mg. These figures are in accord 
with the theory that hypovitaminotic subjects 
will continue to excrete low levels of ascorbic 
acid after the administration of massive doses 
until the tissues are saturated. The highest 
level, 137 mg., was attained by the positive 
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control, showing that her reserve was greater 
than that of the other subjects. 

All subjects received adequate protein, but 
no relationship of the protein intake to the 
ascorbic acid excretion could be established. 


A study of the diets of some Texas farm fami- 
lies, E. S. Eppricut, Texas State College 
for Women. 

Records of the food used by 45 Texas farm 
families for one month during the winters of 
1937-38 and 1938-39 were secured and ana- 
lyzed for nutritive value per man unit per day, 
for money value, and for percentage produced 
at home. The results secured for the two suc- 
cessive years were remarkably in agreement, 
although the studies were made on different 
families and by different investigators. Per 
man unit per day, the diets of each group fur- 
nished approximately 3,400 calories, 100 gm. 
protein, 0.95 gm. calcium, 1.7 and 1.8 gm. phos- 
phorus, respectively. The outstanding dif- 
ference was in iron, which was 17 mg. per unit 
per day for the earlier group, and 22 mg. for 
the later group. 

Fewest inadequacies occurred in phosphorus 
and protein and most in calories, calcium, and 
iron. The proportion of food produced at 
home was 58 per cent the first year and 59 
per cent the second. The money value of the 
diet was 21 cents per 3,000 calories per day 
for the first year and 29 cents for the second. 

When a diet like that observed the first year 
was fed to albino rats, it resulted in poor 
growth, poor elimination, delayed maturation, 
irregular oestrus cycles, low erythrocyte counts, 
and inferior reproduction. Replacing the 
white flour with commercial whole-wheat flour 
resulted in improvement in each of these re- 
spects; the addition of thiamin chloride, nico- 
tinic acid, and lactoflavin did not improve its 
effect on growth or reproduction. 

Co-operating in the study were Mrs. Charlotte 
Kyle Clarke, Martha Buttrill, Allie Mae Tipps, 
and Ruth Little. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
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Adult Education in Homemaking. By L. 
Bette New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1939, 272 pp., $2.50. 

The supervisor of such work in the public 
schools of St. Louis discusses the planning and 
administration of family life education pro- 
grams of various types, their objectives and 
values, the value of various teaching methods 
and schedules, the evaluation of results, and 
the special qualifications needed in teachers of 
adults. She describes briefly other types of 
adult education, such as forums, extension 
work, museums, libraries, settlements, and 
clubs. Intended primarily as a training manual 
for teachers and other leaders of adult home- 
making groups, the volume brings together 
widely scattered information which would 
help the layman to understand the purpose and 
methods of any homemaking or adult educa- 


tion program. 


Problems in Home Economics. By MABEL B. 
TRILLING, FLORENCE WILLIAMS, and GRACE 
G. Reeves. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1939, 707 pp., $1.68. 

The original 1934 edition of this well-known 
high school textbook was called A Girl’s 
Problems in Home Economics, and the new 
title indicates that some of the changes were 
made to correspond with the increase in courses 
of home economics for boys as well as for girls. 
The revision also takes account of five years 
of progress in subject matter and methods, 
but the general plan remains the same. 


Home Builders of Tomorrow. By WARREN D. 
Bowman. Elgin, Ill.: The Elgin Press, 
1938, 123 pp., $1. 

The author has drawn on his experience in 
conducting courses in preparation for marriage 
and homemaking in local churches, youth 
conferences, and summer camps for young 


people, in writing this book for readers of those 
types or for leaders of discussion groups on 
such subjects. Dr. Bowman is pastor of the 
Church of the Brethren, Washington, D. C. 


Social Deviation. By James Forp. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1939, 602 
pp., $3.50. 

A handbook of social pathology and its 
social control. After introductory definitions, 
summaries of methods and findings of social 
surveys, and general consideration of social 
objectives and optimum standards, the author 
discusses personal handicaps, both physical 
and mental, poverty and economic hazards, the 
social pathology of family and group life, and 
the principles of social reorganization. Some 
of the sections prove the interrelationship of the 
problems of the sociologist and the home 
economist and provide many facts and sug- 
gestions for the latter. 


The Placing of Children in Families. ADVISORY 
CoMMITTEE ON SOCIAL Questions, League 
of Nations, 1938. Vol. I, 154 pp., $0.75; 
Vol. II, 241 pp., $1.25. 

Volume I of this international study deals 
with “fundamental concepts, historical devel- 
opment, characteristic features in differing 
systems, principles and procedures in the 
organisation of services’’; the second, with the 
systems of placing children reported from 26 
countries in Europe, North and South America, 
Oceania, and Africa. 


Children from Seed to Saplings. By MARTHA 
May Reynotps. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1939, 337 pp., $2.50. 
The pleasant, nontechnical style of this 

book is suggested by its title. The author, 

formerly professor of child study at Vassar 

College, possesses both technical training in 
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child development and long firsthand observa- 
tion of their ways, and draws here on both to 
help parents, teachers, doctors, nurses, or 
anyone else who wants to understand young 
humans from before birth to adolescence. 


Techniques Used by the Teacher During the 
Nursery School Luncheon Period. By 
GertruDE M. Borceson. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1938, 214 pp., $2.35. 
The observations on which this study is 

based were made during the luncheon period in 

two nursery schools in New York City. The 
study was made in connection with the Child 

Development Institute at Columbia, and its 

report appears as No. 24 in the Institute’s 

series of Child Development Monographs. 


The Activity of Young Children During Sleep. 
By CnesterR Roy Garvey. Minneapolis: 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1939, 
102 pp., $2. 

An analysis of the sleep of 22 children from 
25 to 58 months old is reported in this volume, 
which is Monograph No. 18 from the Institute 
of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota. 


Health for 7,500,000 People. Annual Report of 
the Department of Health, City of New York, 
for 1937 and a Review of Developments from 
1934 to 1938. By Joun L. Rice. New 
York: Department of Health, 1939, 390 pp., 
no price. 

Anyone concerned with the public health 
and social welfare activities in a large city 
will be interested in this informal, well-il- 
lustrated account of how they are conducted in 
the largest in this country. Distributed free 
to special individuals and organizations. 


Health Facts for College Students. By MAUDE 
Lee Third edition. Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1939, 
410 pp., $2. 

This edition varies from earlier ones (noted 
in 1934 and 1936) not in purpose or plan of 
organization but rather in having been suffi- 
ciently revised to bring its statements into 
accord with medical and scientific progress. 
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Nutrition. By Marcaret S. CHANEY and 
MARGARET AHLBORN. Revised edition. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939, 
436 pp., $3. 

Changes to bring it in line with five years of 


' progress have been made in this thorough 


revision of a college and normal school text- 
book, the first edition of which was noted in 
November 1934. 


Teaching Nutrition in Biology Classes. By 
N. Etprep New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1939, 117 pp., $1.85. 

This “experimental investigation of high 
school biology pupils in their study of the re- 
lation of food to physical well-being” is a 
Lincoln School Research Study on the educa- 
tive value of instruction in food and nutrition, 
especially as shown in the attitude of the pupils 
toward health in general and food habits in 
particular. 


Housing and the Home. By Haze. SHULTz. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., 1939, 420 pp., $2. 

In response to the growing demand for high 
school courses or units about housing and the 
house as a setting for family life, a successful 
writer of books on homemaking subjects has 
here organized generally accepted information 
into a form in which it can be easily used by 
boys and girls in home economics or other 
classes. The need for low-cost houses is 
recognized and discussed, though many of the 
illustrations and suggestions are more readily 
applicable to families with incomes somewhat 
above the average for the whole population and 
to town rather than rural surroundings. 


The House. By Tesste AGAN. Chicago: J. 

B. Lippincott Company, 1939, 622 pp., $3.50. 

A member of the staff of household economics 
at Kansas State College here presents one of 
the few books intended specifically for use in 
a college course on the house. It approaches 
the subject from the standpoint of the family 
which is to occupy the house, especially that of 
the homemaker, and emphasizes the effect of 
the house, its equipment and management, on 
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the quality of family life. Problems for class 
study and activities are outlined, with refer- 
ences to available literature. 


The Human House. By Dororuy J. Fretp. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939, 
125 pp., $2.75. 

Space for the activities, quiet, and privacy 
and storage facilities sufficient for the needs 
of all members of the family are considered by 
the author as essentials to be kept in mind in 
making a functional house, and she maintains 
that they can be adequately provided in houses 
costing no more than $6,000. This requires 
beginning with the specific needs of the family, 
adjusting the total available space in accord- 
ance with these rather than with conventional 
ideas, balancing up one type of satisfaction 
against another, and sometimes utilizing new 
but not necessarily expensive materials and 
equipment. 


Simplified Household Mechanics. By A. 
FREDERICK CoLtins. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, Inc., 1939, 317 pp., 
$2.50. 

The author of this “simple explanation of 
how the mechanical and electrical equipment 
of your home is made, how it works, and how 
it is serviced” has many other books on crafts, 
hobbies, and popular science to his credit. 
The present one should appeal both to the 
householder of either sex who likes to tinker 
and to the homemaker who would like to 
understand the “innards” of her equipment. 


Managing Low-Rent Housing. Based on Lec- 
tures and Discussions at the Management 
Training Institute, Washington, D. C., 
June 13-24, 1938. Chicago: National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, 1939, 289 pp., $2. 
Home economists who wish to keep informed 

about developments in the management of 
public housing projects will find this “record 
of current experience and practice in public 
housing” a useful source of information, and 
those concerned with use of income and family 
relationships in low-income families may find 
that it throws side lights on some of their 
problems. 
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Consumer Economics. By ADA KENNEDY and 
Cora VAuGHN. Peoria, Ill.: The Manual 
Arts Press, 1939, 360 pp., $1.92. 

A well-written, clearly organized text or 
“unit guide for a one-semester course in con- 
sumer economics in junior college, senior high 
school, and courses of various sorts in adult 
education.” It covers such topics as the need 
for consumer education; money and money 
management; standards of living; buying 
principles and standardization of consumer 
goods; suggestions for purchasing different 
groups of commodities, with a section on hous- 
ing and household equipment; the financial 
services used by consumers; and consumer 
responsibilities, opportunities, and organiza- 
tions. Laws which protect the consumer and 
promote honest and informative merchandising 
are discussed, and not only economic and social 
but also aesthetic values are considered. The 
senior author is a home economist whose 
pioneer “consumer” courses in Pasadena 
aroused wide and favorable interest. 


Consumer Problems: A Workbook for Consumer 
Goods. By CartTon J. SIEGLER. New 
York: American Book Company, 1939, 174 
pp., $0.48. 

A workbook prepared originally for high 
school students following Reich and Siegler’s 
textbook Consumer Goods (see page 48 of the 
Journat for January 1938), but so arranged 
that the units may be used in other courses in 
the subject. 


Economics for Consumers. By Letanp J. 
Gorpon. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1939, 638 pp., $3. 

According to the preface, this college text- 
book “works through established economic 
principles” from the point of view of the 
consumer and his welfare, and hence throws 
emphasis on the “prevalence of waste in current 
consuming practices” and on the attempt to 
discover and promote ways of improving them. 
The first few chapters give a negative answer 
to the question, “Do consumers control pro- 
duction?”’; some 200 pages are devoted to 
restrictions on consumer control and the 
forces back of consumer demand; the remaining 
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half of the book develops a “technology of 
consumption” by which consumer control may 
be made more effective and which includes 
planned spending, intelligent buying of various 
goods and services, co-operative buying, 
standards, and government aids. 


Bibliography on Consumer Education. By 
Grorce C. Mann. Sponsored by Founda- 
tion for Consumer Education, Los Angeles, 
Calif. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1939, 
286 pp., $4. 

Although the funds for making this compila- 
tion came mainly from the Foundation for 
Consumer Education, assistance was given by 
various agencies in the California State De- 
partment of Education. No statement is 
made as to what is meant by consumer educa- 
tion. The 1,981 brief, noncritical references to 
books, magazine articles, bulletins, and pam- 
phlets published up to November 15, 1938, are 
grouped under such major heads as “Consumer 
Economics,” “Information on Purchasing,” 
“Teaching Consumer Education,” “Refer- 
ences”; the first two heads are further sub- 
divided and together occupy two thirds of the 
book. Advertising and other promotional ma- 
terials are separately listed as “Commercial 
Publications.” There are full author and 
subject indexes and a useful list of publishers. 


NRA Trade Practice Programs. By CHARLES 
ALBERT PEARCE. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1939, 225 pp., $2.75. 
Serious students of trade practices which 

affect users of consumer goods and services, 
including the history of standards and specifica- 
tions for consumer goods, will be glad to know 
of this account of one phase of N.R.A. activity, 
though the general reader is likely to find it too 
technical. 


Fashion for a Living. By GERTRUDE WAR- 
BURTON and JANE MAXWELL. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939, 
331 pp., $3. 

Design, styling, merchandising, editorial writ- 
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ing, advertising and promotion, illustration, 
accessories, make-up, modeling, and fabrics 
are among the different phases of the fashion 
business whose vocational possibilities are 
discussed by two women connected with 
women’s magazines. The chapter on “Fashion 
History” gives a vivid, readable summary of 
the striking characteristics of costume in 
different periods and places, with emphasis on 
points of what we should now call fashion and 
merchandising. The bibliographies that follow 
each chapter include titles with which most 
teachers of clothing and costume are probably 
not familiar. 


Individualized Figures: An Illustrated Hand- 
book. By Mary VeEsSER and REBECCA 
Green. Arbor, Mich.: Edwards 
Brothers, Inc., 1939, 99 pp., $1.50. 
Classifications and charts of what the authors 

accept as the basic types of human figure, with 

suggestions for their use in the study of 
costume design and related subjects. 


Modern Primitive Arts of Mexico, Guatemala 
and the Southwest. By CATHARINE OGLESBY. 
New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939, 226 pp., 
$3. 

A popular, enthusiastic account of the 
primitive arts as the author (a well-known 
writer for women’s magazines) found them 
among the Indians of the Great Plateau. It 
is illustrated by photographs of craftsmen at 
work and by sketches of decorative details from 
pottery, metal work, lacquer, and textiles. The 
prospective traveler will welcome the calendar 
of church ceremonies and fiestas and the 
bibliography found in the last pages. 


Sandwich Manual for Professionals. By Lovuts 
P. DE Govuy. Stamford, Conn.: The Dahls, 
1939, 134 pp., $1. 

Directions for making about 600 different 
kinds of sandwiches, hot and cold, club and 
open, hearty and delicate, with tables of costs 
of ingredients and a full index. 
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ABSTRACTS 


FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Family Economics, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Ownership and regulation of public utilities, 
edited by G. L. Witson. Ann. Am. Acad. 
Pol. & Soc. Sci. 201 (Jan. 1939). 

This volume of 28 papers presents various 
aspects of the problems of public or private 
ownership and operation of public utilities and 
the status of their regulation by governmental 
bodies. The following are of especial interest 
to home economists: 

Electricity: the people’s business, D. E. 

LILIENTHAL, pp. 58-63. 

The supply of electricity is so essential to 
community welfare and our individual life that 
it must be treated as a public business. Demo- 
cratic control over electricity must be restored. 

Write-ups: do they affect rates? J. T. 

MADDEN, pp. 64-72. 

Appreciation of ledger values does not re- 
sult in higher rates than would otherwise be 
charged. The regulatory procedure of state 
commissions has thus far guarded the consumer 
against injury from write-ups with reasonable 
effectiveness. 

Rural electrification in the United States, J. 

M. Carmopy, pp. 82-88. 

Theadaptation of electricity to farm work is 
still in its infancy. The high cost of electricity 
and the lack of the proper engineering develop- 
ment of equipment and methods have retarded 
progress. As new equipment and methods are 
developed, electricity may be expected to lessen 
many burdens of farming and to bring about 
important changes in its techniques and 
rewards. 


An international survey of recent family living 
studies: I. Income and expenditure. Jnter- 
natl. Labour Rev. 39, No. 4 (May 1939) pp. 
662-705. 

The general scope of studies conducted in 
the last 10 years in 26 countries is compared, the 
chief data on family income are analyzed, and 
the differences between income and expendi- 
tures discussed. This is followed by an analysis 
of expenditures subdivided into their main 


groups. A second article will be devoted to the 
consumption of food and other items in differ- 
ent countries and by different social classes. 


The American family today, A.A.U.W. groups 
picture what is happening to the family in a 
changing society, H. A. Houptettre. J. Am. 
Assocn. Univ. Women 32, No. 3 (April 1939) 
pp. 136-142. 

The findings of a self-survey and group- 
research project of the American Association of 
University Women depict a group of college 
women varying in age from 26 to 47 years, 
whose husbands are largely from the profes- 
sional classes. At least one fourth of the 
families have incomes of less than $3,000, while 
67 per cent have incomes of $5,000 or less. 
Twenty-seven per cent are one-child families, 
30 per cent two-child families, 14 per cent 
three-child families, and only 5 per cent have 
more than 3 children. About half (51 per 
cent) of the children are under ten years of age. 
There is a conscious effort on the part of these 
college women to share household tasks with 
their children. The women have for the most 
part married men of background similar to their 
own and believe that these similarities make 
for successful marriage. As a reason for small 
families, 52 per cent gave standard of living 
considered essential by the group, while 25 
per cent gave lack of security. Among the 
qualities considered most essential for success- 
ful parent-child relationships, honesty ranked 
first for children and patience for parents. 


Family expenditures for medical and dental 
care, M. C. Kiem. J. Am. Dental Assocn. 
26, No. 5 (May 1939) pp. 828-840. 

Within the income range $500 to $4,000, 
about 5 per cent of total money income was 
expended for medical care. The percentage 
showed no tendency to increase or decrease as 
income rose, but the average amount of money 
spent increased regularly with income. The 
higher the family income, the larger the pro- 
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portion spent for dental care. In metropolitan 
areas the average annual dental expenditures 
per family varied from $2.15 for families with 
incomes of $500 to $750 to $43.83 for those 
with incomes of $3,000 to $4,000. In small 
cities, the average dental expenditures of these 
two income groups were $3.38 and $24.43, 
respectively; in farm counties, $4.62 and $14.52. 


Chain, voluntary chain, and independent 
grocery store prices, 1938, C. F. PHILuips. 
J. Bus. Univ. Chicago 12, No. 1 (Jan. 1939) 
pp. 24-29. 

A survey of prices for 52 well-known, pack- 
aged-branded grocery items asked by the chain, 
voluntary chain, and independent stores in 
five towns in central New York State shows 
that the chain grocer is underselling both the 
voluntary chain and the independent grocer. 
But the independent has improved his price 
position in these items remarkably since 1930. 


Recognition of married women’s right to work 
in Sweden. Mthly. Labor Rev. 48, No. 4 
(April 1939) p. 845. 

A committee appointed by the Swedish 
government in 1935 to study problems con- 
nected with women’s work has reached these 
conclusions: Existing impediments to the right 
of women to enter certain public employments 
should be removed; more extensive vocational 
education for girls in industry, handicrafts, and 
agriculture should be provided; middle-aged 
women workers should be retained; employ- 
ment opportunities for men and women, 
especially in agriculture and industry, should 
be equalized by public and private measures; 
the proposed restrictions on married women’s 
right to work should be rejected; facilities for 
obtaining part-time work for married women 
should be arranged; married couples should 
be provided with employment in the same 
locality, subject to the legitimate interests of 
other parties; a married woman should have 
the right to retain her own surname; social 
institutions to facilitate the care of young 
children by their mothers should be established 
and given financial support. 


Consumer purchases in Chicago. Mthly. Labor 
Rev. 48, No. 5 (May 1939) pp. 1007-1025. 
Expenditure data collected from 2,711 non- 


relief, native-white Chicago families for the 
year 1935-36 show that as family income in- 
creased, the amount spent for each important 
group of consumption goods and services 
increased but not at the same rate. The 
expenditures of families in the income class 
$500 to $750 exceeded their current income 
by 30 per cent. Only about one family in five 
in that income class reported a surplus, com- 
pared with more than half of those in every 
income group beginning with $1,000. Food 
absorbed a larger proportion of total expendi- 
tures than any other category at all income 
levels up to $1,750. Expenditures for home 
maintenance and for food were found to take 
a smaller proportion of total expenditures as 
income rises; they absorbed four fifths of total 
expenditures at income levels up to $750 
and about one half in the range from $7,500 to 
$10,000. The three most variable groups of 
expenditures were those for medical care, 
furnishings and equipment, and automobile 
purchase and operation. 


A study of 6,655 migrant households in Cali- 
fornia, 1938. U. S. Dept. Agr., Farm 
Security Adm., San Francisco, Calif. (Jan. 
1939) 144 pp. 

The migrant households receiving emergency 
grants from the Farm Security Administration 
during the period February through September 
1938 came to California chiefly from Oklahoma, 
Texas, Arkansas, and Missouri. Lack of work 
and drought were the major reasons reported 
for migration. Almost half of the heads of 
the migrant households had lived for 20 years 
or longer in the states from which they came 
and only 17 per cent for less than 5 years. 
The heads of the households were men in their 
best working years—more than three fourths 
between 20 and 44 years of age. Their usual 
occupation prior to migration was farm labor. 
Ninety-two per cent of the migrants were white 
and 6 per cent Negro. The distribution of the 
households according to size was almost identi- 
cal with the percentage distribution of family 
size for the general population. The average 
size of family was 3.7 members. Of the 24,485 
individuals studied, 10,959 were children under 
20 years of age. More than half of the chil- 
dren were under 10 years of age; only one fifth 
were 15 years or older. 
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Family income and expenditures, Pacific 
region: Part 1, Family income, D. Monroe, 
M. S. Weser, and H. HoLiincswortu. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Misc. Publ. No, 339 (1939) 
380 pp. 

This bulletin, the first in a series on small- 
city and village families, presents data on 
income for the native-white unbroken families 
studied in four small cities and in 24 villages 
in the Pacific states. The median family 
income was $1,555 in the four cities combined, 
$1,024 in the Washington-Oregon villages, and 
$1,355 in the California villages. In each of 
the four cities and in the two village units, the 
business and professional families ranked first 
in the amount of median income, clerical 
families ranked second, and wage-earner fam- 
ilies third. In the cities, husbands were the 
principal earners in 95 per cent of the wage- 
earner families, in 96 per cent of the business 
and professional families, and in 92 per cent 
of the clerical families. Families were classified 
by family type based on number and age of 
persons other than husband and wife, and 
data on income and responsibility for family 
support are presented for 5 family-type com- 
binations. Information on type of living 
quarters, home tenure of owning and renting 
families, and monthly rental values of owned 
homes is also given. 


Family income and expenditure in Chicago, 
1935-36: Volume I, Family income, A. D. H. 
Kapitan and F. M. Wrttams, assisted by 
E. H. Wotrr. U. S. Dept. Labor, Bur. 
Labor Statistics Bull. No. 642 (April 1938) 
210 pp. 

Family income and expenditures in four urban 
communities of the Pacific Northwest, 1935- 
36: Volume I, Family income, A. D. H. 
Kap an, F. M. and M. ParTeNn. 
U.S. Dept. Labor, Bur. Labor Statistics Bull. 
No. 649 (1939) 297 pp. 

The first two bulletins in a series for urban 
families, these reports are concerned with the 
distribution of families by income, occupation, 
and family composition. 

According to Bulletin No. 642, approximately 
one third of the Chicago families studied 
were in the income classes below $1,000; 40 
per cent, between $1,000 and $2,000; and 28 
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per cent, at levels of $2,000 or more. Classified 
by occupational groups, the families were: 
51 per cent wage earners, 23 per cent clerical, 
10 per cent independent business, 1 per cent 
independent professional, 3 per cent salaried 
business, 4 per cent salaried professional, 
and 8 per cent “no gainfully employed mem- 
bers.” The median family incomes of all 
families in these 7 occupational groups were: 
$1,278, $1,784, $1,386, $2,763, $2,838, $2,169, 
and $219, respectively. The average number 
of persons per family was 3.5 for non-relief 
families and 4.3 for the group that had received 
relief. Nearly 91 per cent of aggregate family 
income was attributable to earnings of indi- 
viduals, 1 per cent to roomers and boarders 
and work in the home, 5 per cent to money 
income other than earnings, and 3 per cent 
to non-money income from housing. Home 
tenure and housing expenditures in relation 
to income are also discussed. 

As shown in Bulletin No. 649, the median 
income in Portland, Oregon, was $1,273; 
in the 3 middle-sized cities in Washington 
(Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Everett, and Bellingham) 
$1,240, $1,076, and $1,021, respectively. In 
Portland 45 per cent of the families were wage- 
earner families with a median income of $1,106 
for the year; 22 per cent were clerical families 
with a median income of $1,675; 12 per cent 
were engaged in independent business and had 
a median income of $1,213. The occupational 
groups of salaried professional (median income 
$1,906), independent professional ($2,255), 
and salaried business ($2,430) totaled only 
12 per cent of the population. In Portland 
the average number of persons per native-white 
complete family was 3.2. There was a con- 
sistent increase in family size with increase in 
income. About seven eighths of the aggregate 
income was derived from occupational earnings; 
a little over 7 per cent was composed of money 
income from sources other than earnings; and 
about 6 per cent represented non-money income 
imputed to home ownership or other housing 
received without direct expense. The propor- 
tion of home-owning families varied not 
only with size of family income but, within any 
given income class, with differences in na- 
tivity and occupation. 

M. Y. P. 
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FOOD COMPOSITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Composition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


The oxalate content of Chinese leaf vegetables, 
H.-L. and W.H. Apotru. Chinese J. 
Physiol. 13, No. 2 (May 1938) pp. 209-211. 
Oxalate expressed as H2C,0, and calcium as 

Ca are reported in percentage of the fresh 

vegetable. The respective values are as 

follows: spinach, Spinacea oleracea, 0.934 and 

0.127; leeks, Allium odorum, 0.0168 and 0.146; 

rutabaga tops, Brassica napobrassica, 0.0137 

and 0.533; coriander, Coriandrum sativum, 

0.0120 and 0.172; celery cabbage, Brassica 

pekinensis, 0.0088 and 0.044; garden rocket, 

Eruca sativa, 0.0067 and 0.058; Chinese cab- 

bage, non-headed, Brassica chinensis, 0.0048 

and 0.109; lettuce, Lactuca sativa, 0.0038 and 

0.066; and tomato, Lycopersicon esculentum, 

0.0263 and 0.007. Values are also reported 

for Acorus calamus, Brassica cenua, Brassica 

sp., and Lactuca scariola, leafy vegetables com- 
monly used in North China. The amount of 
oxalate in the spinach and in Acorus calamus 
is far in excess of the calcium expressed in 
equivalent amounts, while in the case of celery 
cabbage the amount of oxalate is almost 
equivalent to the calcium. In the other leafy 
vegetables the oxalate is low and the calcium 
is in excess. In tomatoes there is considerable 
oxalate and it is in excess of the calcium.—G. A. 


Iodine content of some Ohio vegetables, C. 
Dietz. Food Research 3, No. 3 (May-June 
1938) pp. 359-365. 

Leaf lettuce from 8 commercial Ohio green- 
house regions showed variations in iodine 
content ranging from 1,420 to 12,510 parts 
per billion of the moisture-free sample. On 
this same basis values of 4,620 and 6,300 are 
reported for samples of Ohio field-grown head 
lettuce from well-fertilized fields as compared 
with 6,740 for one sample of California head 
lettuce. Fertilizer trials with leaf lettuce 
from greenhouse test plots showed that the 
use of 5 pounds of KI per acre could measurably 
increase the iodine content of the lettuce if 
applied at least 15 days before harvest. The 
iodine content of head lettuce was also greatly 
increased by fertilizing with KI. Samples of 


Ohio-grown tomatoes contained 210 to 250 
p.p.b. (dry basis) of iodine, and this amount 
was not appreciably increased by KI fertiliza- 
tion. Single samples of asparagus grown in 
Ohio and in South Carolina contained respec- 
tively 1,260 and 3,780 p.p.b. (dry basis).—G. A. 


The milk of the goat under English conditions, 
F. Knowres and J. E. Watkin. J. Dairy 
Research 9, No. 2 (May 1938) pp. 153-165. 
Based on two years’ observations, detailed 

analyses of the milk of each of the 8 breeds of 

goat distributed throughout Great Britain are 

given. A general summary based on 2,662 

samples from 345 animals in 99 herds gives the 

following average, maximum, and minimum 
percentages for the various constituents: fat, 

4.50, 9.70, 1.90; solids not fat, 8.68, 10.90, 

6.90; lactose, 4.08, 4.85, 3.61; total N x 6.38, 

3.33, 4.46, 2.67; total proteins, 2.90, 4.15, 2.27; 

casein, 2.47, 3.35, 1.85; albumin and globulin, 

0.43, 0.97, 0.14; nonprotein N x 6.38, 0.44, 

0.86, 0.20; ash, 0.79, 1.00, 0.65; CaO, 0.194, 

0.252, 0.150; Cl, 0.154, 0.193, 0.107; and P20;, 

0.27, 0.421, 0.136. In comparison with cow’s 

milk, goat’s milk averages richer in fat and 

poorer in solids not fat, its lactose content is 
lower, and its chloride content higher. Propor- 
tions of calcium and phosphorus tend to be 
higher, those of casein and albuminand globulin 
lower, and that of nonprotein nitrogen consid- 
erably higher.—G. A. 


The calcium and phosphorus contents of some 
types of British cheese at various stages 
during manufacture and ripening, E. C. V. 
Mattick. J. Dairy Research 9, No. 2 
(May 1938) pp. 233-241. 

British cheeses of the hard-pressed type 
(Cheddar, Cheshire, Leicester, Lancashire) 
were made from portions of the same bulk milk, 
and the losses of calcium and phosphorus at 
various stages in the process of manufacture 
and ripening were followed. Stilton cheese 
was similarly studied. Analyses indicated 
that the percentages of the mineral matter 
remaining in the hard-pressed cheeses are very 


similar, the Cheddar showing slightly highest 
and the Leicester slightly lowest values. The 
Stilton ash, however, is only half, the calcium 
about one ninth, and the phosphorus less than 
half the values for the hard-pressed cheese. 
The percentages of ash, calcium, and phos- 
phorus found in the cured cheese (8 months) 
are respectively: Cheddar, 4.06, 0.75, 0.51; 
Cheshire, 3.78, 0.675, 0.47; Leicester, 4.05, 
0.70, 0.49; and Stilton, 2.82, 0.107, 0.268. To 
check the low values for the experimental 
Stilton cheese three samples bought on the 
open market were analyzed and found to 
contain 2.995 to 3.63 per cent ash, 0.207 to 
0.258 per cent calcium, and 0.247 to 0.340 
per cent phosphorus.—G. A. 


The availability of iron in various foods, L. 
AscuamM, M. Sperrs, and D. Mappox. 
J. Nutr. 16, No. 5 (Nov. 10, 1938) pp. 
425-436. 

Total iron, and ionizable iron by the a, a’- 
dipyridyl method, were determined on spinach, 
mustard, kale, leaf and head lettuce, turnip 
greens, tendergreen, black-eyed peas, and col- 
lards. Ionizable iron was 55 to 95 per cent of 
total. When these foods were fed to anemic 
rats at the level of 0.3 mg. of total iron per 
day, the gains in hemoglobin were significantly 
slower than those produced by ferric chloride 
at the same level. Black-eyed peas and spinach 
when fed at this level and supplemented with 
enough ferric chloride to bring the available 
iron up to 0.3 mg. per day produced gains in 
hemoglobin almost equal to those produced by 
0.3 mg. of ferric chloride, but the other vege- 
tables even when so supplemented gave signifi- 
cantly slower gains.—C. C. 


Phosphorus content of the yolk of fresh and 
storage eggs, S. E. Errxson, R. E. Boypen, 
W. M. Insko, Jr., and J. H. Martin. Ky. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 378 (March 1938) 
24 pp. 

The yolks of eggs laid by hens in 6 pens 
(each pen containing 6 hens and receiving a 
different treatment) were analyzed for total, 
inorganic, and acid-soluble phosphorus. The 
treatments given to the birds in the 6 pens 
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differed in the feeding of cod-liver oil and ex- 
posure to direct sunlight, bluegrass range with 
sunlight, and combinations of these supple- 
ments. A summary is given of the results on 
183 fresh eggs and on 154 storage eggs. The 
increase in inorganic P resulting from either 
cod-liver oil alone, direct sunlight alone, or 
sunlight and bluegrass, above the level of the 
negative controls, is highly significant; but 
neither cod-liver oil nor bluegrass, separately 
or together, increased the quantity significantly 
above the level obtained from direct sunlight 
only. In acid-soluble phosphorus some of the 
differences are clearly significant; the birds in 
the pen receiving no vitamin D supplement 
and those receiving only cod-liver oil were 
lowest; several of the differences between these 
pens and the others were also significant. In 
the total P the differences are less consistent, 
especially in the fresh eggs. In storage eggs 
some statistically significant differences appear 
to result from differences in treatments; the 
positive effect of bluegrass with sunshine is 
clearly established, while increases associated 
with sunlight alone or cod-liver oil alone are 
smaller. The stored eggs are lower in inor- 
ganic and in total phosphorus than the fresh; 
the acid-soluble phosphorus, however, increases 
during storage.—C. C. 


Calcium content of the yolk of fresh and storage 
eggs, S. E. Errxson, R. E. Boypen, J. H. 
Martin, and W. M. Insxo, Jr. Ky. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bull. 382 (July 1938) pp. 115-124. 
The yolks of 193 fresh and 149 stored eggs 

from the poultry experiment described from 

the same Station (see preceding abstract) 
were analyzed for calcium and reported as the 
oxide, in tables showing averages for each hen 
and for each pen, with measures of statistical 
significance. Cod-liver oil alone or direct 
sunlight alone increased the Ca in the fresh, 
above the level obtained from the negative 
controls. Fresh egg yolks from hens on blue- 
grass range had about the same Ca content as 
those from hens that received either direct 
sunlight or cod-liver oil as the only supplement. 
In general, the yolks of stored eggs had more 
Ca.—C. C. 
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HOUSING 


Hundreds of farm homes being built in South 
at extremely low prices. Am. Lumberman 
66, No. 3149 (April 8, 1939) pp. 58-59. 

The South is experiencing a phenomenal 
spurt in rural building, the foundation of which 
was laid by the Resettlement Administration. 
The Administration found that good land 
could be bought cheaper in the South than 
anywhere else in the country and purchased 
96,000 acres for lease to resettled families. 
Bids were sought for construction of buildings 
in blocks of 30 farms. Through such mass 
production the cost was reduced about 25 per 
cent. Tenants may choose from 11 different 
house plans, all of them carefully designed but 
simple. For example, the kitchen has a built- 
in sink provided with a modern suction pump, 
and there is a large pantry for storage of home- 
canned food. A typical unit costs $1,425. 


300 women build “ideal house.” Am. Lumber- 
man 66, No. 3150 (April 22, 1939) pp. 1, 22. 
Three hundred members of the Women’s 

City Club of Berkeley, California, decided 
jointly what they did and did not want in a 
house. They wanted: windows of the same 
height; an ironing board which could be used 
from either side; a roof over the entrance porch; 
two bathrooms upstairs and a lavatory down- 
stairs; a fireplace, but not in a corner; at least 
one coat closet in the entrance hall; access to 
the front door from the kitchen, but not 
through the dining room; separate closets for 
husband and wife in the bedroom; linen closets 
in all bedrooms; sufficient wall space for 
furniture; many electric outlets. They did not 
want: rooms of varying floor levels; front doors 
opening into living rooms; peek holes in the 
front door; hot-air flue opposite fireplace where 
the davenport should stand; arched or odd- 
shaped windows, hard to curtain; corner win- 
dows, which might later date the house; bath- 
rooms between two bedrooms; rough-textured 
walls; stairway in living room. 


Now you don’t see it—now you do! The 
story of a house that grew in a day. Am. 
Lumberman 66, No. 3153 (May 6, 1939) 
pp. 40-42. 


In this hour-by-hour description of the build- 
ing of a prefabricated house erected in one day 
in Lansing, Illinois, the contractors claim that 
they can fabricate, assemble, and completely 
finish for occupancy a five-room house with 
basement in 12 days. One feature of the proc- 
ess consists in laying the finished floor over 
the entire house before putting in partitions, 
thereby eliminating time spent in sawing. 


Many communities faced by housing problem. 
Am. Observer 7, No. 22 (Feb. 20, 1939) p. 3. 
Despite the large federal housing program, 

home building remains a local problem in 
many respects. To solve it each community 
should answer for itself such questions as: (1) 
Are there slum regions in your town? If so, 
what percentage of the total residential area? 
(2) How many families own their homes? 
How many rent? (3) How much of the aver- 
age family income is spent for rent? (4) Have 
any slum-clearance projects been undertaken 
in yourcommunity? If so, describe the nature 
of these projects. (5) Have the activities of 
the U. S. Housing Authority benefited your 
community? Where is the nearest branch 
office of the F. H. A.? (6) What proportion 
of the houses or apartments of your community 
are equipped with adequate bathroom facilities, 
proper heating systems, electricity? (7) What 
is the general property tax in your community? 
(8) Is there any relation between the incidence 
of crime in your community and inadequate 
housing facilities? (9) About how much would 
it cost in your community to build for a family 
of four a house consisting of two bedrooms, 
dining room, living room, kitchen, and bath? 


Hygiene of housing. Ninth Annual Year Book, 
Am. Pub. Health Assocn., 1938-1939, pp. 
27-29. 

It is increasingly clear that the housing 
movement constitutes one of America’s major 
interests at present. Throughout the entire 
housing field, health considerations, including 
those of mental and social as well as physical 
health, must be paramount. This is the prob- 
lem with which the committee on the hygiene 
of housing of the American Public Health 
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Association has to deal. Its report “Basic 
Principles of Healthful Housing” is widely 
used among those concerned with public 
housing. A number of studies dealing with 
the hygiene of housing are being carried on 
this year. For the immediate future, effort 
is to be concentrated on the development of 
effective co-operation of health officers in the 


building program. 


Effective floor finishes. Bldgs. & Bldg. Mgt. 
39, No. 7 (June 1939) pp. 34-35, 68-71. 
Formerly wood floors were commonly finished 

with several applications of hot linseed oil, 

well rubbed in, and final waxing. The process 
was laborious but the finish was very durable. 

One disadvantage was the gradual darkening 

of the finish, which was difficult to remove 

because it penetrated the wood deeply. 

Another reason why this process was discon- 

tinued was the adulteration of the oil with 

mineral oil which did not dry and left the floors 
sticky. Finishes of shellac or varnish became 
popular, although none of them are so satis- 
factory as a linseed oil. Floor seal is an in- 
creasingly popular new product. It is esti- 
mated that in eastern cities 70 per cent of the 
floors are finished with shellac, 10 per cent 
with varnish, and 20 per cent with floor seal. 

Shellac is commonly used when quick drying 

is desired; otherwise it is the least satisfactory 

of the finishes. 


New plan upsets housing ideas. Bus. Wk., 

No. 494 (Feb. 18, 1939) pp. 40-42. 

A plan for slum clearance and housing by 
private enterprise rather than with govern- 
ment funds is being developed in Chicago. 
Behind the idea is the new Chicago Building 
Congress, whose members represent leading 
architects, engineers, building contractors, 
materials men, building equipment leaders, 
and trade union men. It is proposed to use 
the present slum areas, located near the busi- 
ness district, for higher cost housing while 
low-cost housing will be built on vacant, in- 
expensive land farther out. A bill will be 
submitted to the state legislature giving the 
new “Public Service Building Corporation” 
the exclusive right to purchase all parcels of 
real estate in the slum area, in part by con- 
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demnation. There will be no curb on the cost 
of building improvements, maximum rentals, 
or dividends earned. 


New fastening has many uses. Bus Wkh., 

No. 505 (May 6, 1939) pp. 32-33. 

A patent has been issued on an entirely 
new, ingenious way of attaching wood to wood 
or metal to metal; in fact, for any combination 
of wood, metal, plastics, tile, and brick. It 
consists of joining two pieces of material by 
means of two splines and grooves in a way that 
seems almost too simple not to have been 
thought of before. The new spline lock 
makes it possible to reassemble a completely 
knocked down window frame in a few minutes; 
moreover, the sashes will not stick or rattle. 
The same spline and groove construction can 
be used with suitable modifications in doors, 
floors, and interior trim. 


The candid camera in a classroom study of 
housing, E. B. Otps. Educ. Screen 18, No. 2 
(Feb. 1939) pp. 46-47. 

In a Pittsburgh junior high school, groups of 
six students studying housing were conducted 
on tours through slum districts to see dwellings 
which were about to be demolished and new 
housing projects which were taking their place. 
Candid camera pictures were taken of un- 
sanitary outdoor toilets, crowded and dilapi- 
dated dwellings with one water faucet for 15 
families, unsafe fire escapes, and sagging walls; 
and in contrast, snapshots were taken of 
several completed projects in a near-by city. 
Enlargements of the best pictures were ex- 
hibited at Parents’ Night and aroused great 
interest. 


The housing industry—-a key to recovery. 
Fed. Home Loan Bank Rev. 5, No. 7 (April 
1939) pp. 206-209. 

While the 1937 output of shoes, cotton 
textiles, cigarettes, and other non-durable 
goods reached its highest level in history, we 
built less than half as many houses as we 
built annually during the decade 1920-29. 
Likewise, less pig iron, cement, lumber, auto- 
mobiles, and other durable goods were pro- 
duced. For continued recovery it is of prime 
importance today to stimulate the durable 
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goods industries, and the housing industry 
is expected to play the key role in supplying 
this stimulus. The South is now building 
houses at a greater rate than any other part 
of the country. Otherwise the revival varies 
in different parts of the country. Because the 
rate of growth of the population is dwindling, 
the building industry must find its market not 
in a growing population but in a higher stand- 
ard of living for the people already here. To 
tap the vast potential market made up of 
families with incomes below $1,250 a year, the 
housing industry, like other industries, must 
develop volume production of good houses for 
such families. 


What’s happened to housing? T. Humpuries. 
Harper’s Mag. 178, No. 1066 (March 1939) 
pp. 404-415. 

A discussion of what has been done since 
1933 to house the nation. The days of the 
P. W. A. Housing Division are over. Its 
successor, the U. S. Housing Authority, 
merely dispenses funds, while local housing 
authorities plan, construct, and operate their 
own low-rent housing projects. There are now 
only 15 states in which housing authorities 
cannot legally be appointed. Real estate 
groups have prevented the creation of local 
housing authorities in several cities; on the 
whole, however, the cities have responded well. 
The overwhelming majority of housing author- 
ity members are businessmen, and few of the 
authorities as they now stand are representative 
cross sections of urban life—an unfortunate 
situation but not a major failure. In many 
cases business-dominated authorities have 
done highly commendable work, often in the 
belief that public housing is good business. 
The work of bringing a public housing project 
to completion is tremendous, as the haphazard 
methods of the private construction industry 
cannot be employed. Not until reasonable 
proof is given that a project will have a genuine 
low-rent character and that it adequately 
answers local needs will the U. S. H. A. 
advance the money entrusted to it by tax- 
payers. There have been many delays, chiefly 
because of the inefficiency or lack of experi- 
ence of local authorities. The biggest local 
stumbling block is tax exemption, which many 
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cities are unwilling to grant although it is a 
sine qua non of U. S. H. A. approval. In 
Illinois over 50 million dollars of U. S. H. A. 
funds have been tied up by the failure of the 
state housing law to permit tax exemption. 
It has proved easy for housing authorities to 
raise the 10 per cent required by law as a local 
contribution toward the building costs, fre- 
quently by having the municipality deed over 
to the authority such property as land, streets, 
sewers, parks, playgrounds. In addition, 3 
per cent bonds have been issued. The clause 
in the law demanding demolition or repair of 
a slum dwelling for every new dwelling put up 
was inserted as a sop to real estate interests; 
as a result, the U. S. H. A. program has come 
to be known as a slum-clearance experiment, 
popular with moneyed groups because it pre- 
vents relief of the housing shortage; it tends to 
increase realty values for blocks around and 
provides property owners with an opportunity 
for dumping bad investments on local housing 
authorities. Although construction standards 
are higher than for private projects of similar 
type, the cost has been kept down to less than 
$4,000 a dwelling unit, which should permit 
rents low enough for rehousing slum families. 
Management is the biggest question in the 
whole housing program, and fortunately the 
U. S. H. A. provides admirable check on local 
authorities. The housing problem is not 
yet solved; that will require more drastic 
change in the economic system. If the efforts 
of the many public and private groups inter- 
ested in the problem can be better co-ordinated, 
the housing adventure has a chance to succeed. 


How to overcome condensation in building 
walls and attics, L. V. TEESDALE. Heating 
& Ventilating 36, No. 4 (April 1939) pp. 
36-40. 

In winter, modern tight construction of build- 
ings and use of humidifying systems both 
result in higher relative humidity indoors as 
compared with outdoors; also, condensation of 
moisture on the walls frequently occurs in 
cold weather, causing water stains, decay, 
loose plaster, and paint failure. All new 
houses, especially in the North, should have 
a suitable vapor barrier on the interior of all 
exposed walls and in the ceiling below the 
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attic, and some form of attic ventilation should 
be provided. When sheathing paper is used, 
it should be water resistant but permeable to 
vapor. In insulating older houses, these 
precautions are not recommended since even 
they cannot make an old house as tight as a 
new one. 


The problem of selling used houses, F. P. Fet- 
TON. Nail. Real Estate J. 40, No.7 (June 
1939) pp. 16-19. 

Reasons why old houses, 25 years old or even 
less, are not in demand are chiefly the inability 
of owners to sell at the right time and at a 
satisfactory price, unfavorable comparison 
between them and new houses containing all 
the newest conveniences, and expense and 
embarrassment arising from the necessity for 
refinancing. The fact that F. H. A. policy 
favors financing new houses, creates a sales 
resistance against older houses which can rarely 
be mortgaged so close to their appraised value. 
An additional reason is the trend toward less 
expensive homes; people who ten years ago 
lived in $10,000 or $12,000 homes now buy 
$6,000 homes which, despite the lower price, 
are more convenient and attractive. How- 
ever, old houses can be sold if the price asked is 
low enough. In valuing a house, the owner 
should allow for a yearly depreciation as does 
the automobile owner. For example, if 2 per 
cent a year is allowed for depreciation on a 
stone or brick house built in 1910 at a cost of 
$8,000, it will now have a value of $3,400; and 
at this price it could no doubt be readily sold in 
competition with new houses. 


More than 25 per cent of all dwellings have 
bathroom. Notes of the International Federa- 
tion for Housing and Town Planning, No. 3 
(June 1939) p. 76. 

At the International Power Conference it 
was reported that an estimated 25 to 30 per 
cent of the dwellings in Germany are equipped 
with bathrooms, this estimate including only 
self-contained bathrooms with geysers or hot 
water supply. Former estimates were about 10 
percent. In addition, 3.4 to 4.5 million baths 
were reported in kitchens, washhouses, and 
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other rooms not directly connected with a water 
system. Thus opportunity for a bath is 
available in about half of all the dwellings in 
Germany. 


Electric refrigerators—the “Joe Louis’ in- 
dustry, A. Hrrose and D. Parson. Printers’ 
Ink Mthly. 38, No. 4 (April 30, 1939) pp. 
5-8, 76-78. 

After selling over two million electric 
refrigerators in 1937—with only 23,000,000 
wired homes in the United States—the 
refrigerator industry sold only 1,240,000 units 
in 1938, a decline of 46 per cent. At the same 
time, ice refrigerator sales increased 50 per cent 
over the 1936 figure. At present prices, high- 
and middle-income families provide the only 
market for automatic refrigerators. Many of 
these families already own such refrigerators, 
so that replacement sales are of major im- 
portance. Six major reasons prompt women 
to replace old automatic refrigerators: mechan- 
ical trouble, the need for boxes of greater 
capacity, noise in operation, desire to reduce 
operating costs, style appeal of new models, 
and desire for greater general convenience. Be- 
cause the job of replacing obsolete refrigerators 
will call for special salesmanship, prices have 
not been radically reduced but new features and 
improvements have been introduced into the 
new models. The industry wishes to keep 
trade-in allowances for worn-out refrigerators 
so low that they can be scrapped. Allowances 
for old but good refrigerators must be low 
enough to permit resale to low-income families 
who will make up the market for used refrigera- 
tors, just as they now buy used automobiles and 
houses. Like Joe Louis, the electric refrigera- 
tion industry is staging a comeback. 


The farm housing survey. U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Misc. Publ. No. 323 (March 1939) 42 pp. 
A report of the farm housing survey carried 

on in January and February 1934 under the 

direction of the Bureau of Home Economics. 

By means of a house-to-house canvass, data 

were collected on 595,855 occupied farmhouses. 


The results are presented in tables. 
M. C. H. 
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U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. A set of 
8 charts, showing procedures for different 
methods of cooking poultry, has been prepared 
by the Bureau and may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for 50 cents a set. The charts are in 
black and white on 20” x 30” sheets of heavily 
coated paper and combine pictures and the 
printed word. 

In connection with a study of the use of 
cotton in hosiery which the Bureau is con- 
ducting under a special appropriation, it has 
issued a 46-page mimeographed article on 
“Hosiery Production in the United States with 
Special Reference to the Use of Cotton” by 
Rose F. Monachino. While the supply lasts, 
copies may be obtained free on request to the 
Bureau of Home Economics, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Advisory Committee on Education. Two 
recent publications in the Committee’s series 
of staff studies are: No. 1, “Education in the 
Forty-eight States,” and No. 16, “Public Edu- 
cation in the Territories and Outlying Pos- 


sessions.” They are purchasable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., the first for 30 cents and the second for 
35 cents a copy. 


Homemaking Education in the Mission 
Field. At the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America held in June at Swarthmore 
College, the recommendations included: “We 
recommend to the mission boards that a defi- 
nite program of education for home and family 
life be included in all cooperative projects for 
rural reconstruction but integrated into the 
whole program of the Church. We believe 
this program should be planned on an adult 
level for parents and on pupil level for the 
village schools. We further recommend that 
as soon as possible, the facilities at hand in 
high schools and colleges and theological schools 
on the field be developed for the training of 
leadership in this significant program.” 


Education for Home and Family Life. 
“Curriculum Development in Education for 


Home and Family Living: Purposes and 
Procedures” is the title of Miscellany 2087, a 
128-page mimeographed publication dated 
June 1938 but only recently received from the 
Home Economics Education Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Papa Coon. For the benefit of our friends 
who teach or study family relationships, we 
lift this from Science News Letter: “Home life 
among the raccoons is ideal, says the National 
Park Service—the male shares responsibility 
of rearing and training the children.” 


Research in Child Development. The first 
to be published in a series of studies from the 
Center for Research in Child Health and 
Development, School of Public Health, 
Harvard University, is “The Center, the Group 
under Observation, Sources of Information, 
and Studies in Progress” by Harold C. Stuart 
and staff. It makes up Vol. IV (Serial No. 
20), No. 1 of the Monographs of the Society 
for Research in Child Development and may be 
obtained from the National Research Council, 
Washington, D. C., for $1.75. 


Careers. The Institute for Research, 537 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, has recently 
added two titles to its series of carefully pre- 
pared pamphlets intended to help answer 
youth’s inevitable question, “What shall I 
be?”” They are “Hospital Dietetics as a 
Career” and ‘“‘Teaching as a Career,” and they 
sell for $1 each. 


Housekeeping Services. A selected bibliog- 
raphy on “Housekeeping Services’ compiled 
by Margaret M. Otto has been published by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. Copies may be 
obtained from the Foundation, 130 East 22d 
Street, New York City, for 10 cents each. 


Household Employment. Facts about 
household employment as a vocation in the 
United States are given in “Other People’s 
Houses,” a paper in Vocational Trends for 
May 1939. 

The first article in Occupational Psychology 


for April is a study of “The Servant Problem” 
in England, by Charles S. Myers, who calls 
attention to the present unsatisfactory quality 
and quantity of domestic servants, the need 
for improving their status and also their train- 
ing, and the effect of the increasing mechaniza- 
tion of housework. 


Foreign Housing Studies. The U.S. Works 
Progress Administration for the City of New 
York, 1780 Broadway, has issued a list of 
publications on housing agencies in different 
countries which had been prepared by its 
division on foreign housing studies and which 
may be obtained on request. 


League of Nations. A recent publication 
from the technical commission on nutrition of 
the Health Organisation of the League of 
Nations is “Guiding Principles for Studies on 
the Nutrition of Populations” by Dr. E. J. 
Bigwood. It is a 281-page document, price 
$1.50, and, like other League publications, 
may be purchased from the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. 

The Journat takes this opportunity to 
correct a slip in the June issue. All Interna- 
tional Labour Office publications, including the 
one there mentioned, are handled by its United 
States office, 734 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C., and not by the Columbia University 
Press, as was inadvertently said. 


Nutritive Value of Wheat Products. 
Another annotated bibliography on ‘Factors 
Affecting the Nutritive Value of Foods” has 
been prepared by E. Neige Todhunter and 
Alva Fatzer. It has been issued in mimeo- 
graphed form as Nutrition Circular No. 4 from 
the College of Home Economics, State College 
of Washington, Pullman, Washington. The 
subject of the new list is ‘““The Effect of Refining 
on the Nutritive Value of Wheat Products.” 


Food Storage in Refrigerated Lockers. In 
Agriculiural Engineering for March, Sybil 
Woodruff tells of the 60 locker systems for 
freezer storage of food that have been built in 
Illinois since 1936 and describes this situation 
as probably typical of the Midwest. In 
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Illinois the lockers are mainly used for the 
preservation of meat, while in the northwest 
states fruits and vegetables are also stored in 
them. The system is spreading and apparently 
reduces the cost of food besides permitting the 
use of better quality food than otherwise 
possible. The article also discusses experi- 
mental study of different types of lockers and 
the effect of such storage on foods, especially 
on the vitamin value. 


Home-Grown Fruit. The School of Living 
of Suffern, New York, in its “How to Econo- 
mize on Fruit,’”’ Homestead Bulletin No. 8, 
advocates growing and preserving fruit at 
home as a means of obtaining better quality for 
less money and gives practical suggestions for 
growing and for the equipment needed, together 
with tables of costs (including labor) and 
savings over market prices. The bulletin 
may be purchased from the School for 25 cents. 


“The Country Housewife’s Handbook.” 
The West Kent (England) Federation of 
Women’s Institutes has compiled this 219- 
page, paper-bound pamphlet. Many of its 
suggestions and recipes about growing and 
cooking vegetables and fruits, herb gardens, 
flower and rose gardens, poultry and bee- 
keeping, and marketing one’s products are 
practical even in the United States, and readers 
on this side of the ocean will enjoy the glimpses 
the book gives of English rural life. Copies 
may be purchased for 1s.6d. from the West 
Kent Federation of Women’s Institutes, 28 
High Street, Maidstone. 


Home Furnishings. “Stretching the Home 
Furnishings Dollar” is a recent addition to a 
series of bulletins, copies of which may be 
obtained from the publisher, Household Fi- 
nance Corporation, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, for 24 cents each. 


“The Mahogany Book.” A _ considerably 
revised edition of this bulletin of information 
about the varieties, production, and uses of 
this beautiful wood has been published by the 
Mahogany Association, 75 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Chain and Department Store Earnings. 
The Bureau of Business Research of Harvard 
University has issued two reports of interest 
to students of retail methods: “Operating 
Results of Department and Specialty Stores in 
1938” by Malcolm P. McNair, Bulletin No. 
109, May 1939, $2.50; and “Expenses and 
Profits of Limited Price Variety Chains in 
1938” by Stanley F. Teele, Bulletin No. 110, 
June 1939, $1. Smaller sales and earnings and 
higher expenses in 1938 than in 1937 are re- 
ported for both types of stores. 


San Antonio. Their interest in San Antonio 
having been aroused by the American Home 
Economics Association meeting held there in 
June, many home economists will be especially 
glad to read,“‘Maury Maverick’s San Antonio” 


by Audrey Granneberg in the July Survey 
Graphic. 


Forums. In connection with Mr. Bishop’s 
article on page 543, two publications may be 
of interest. One is “Forum Planning Hand- 
book,” recently published by the American 
Association for Adult Education in co-opera- 
tion with the U. S. Office of Education and 
obtainable on request from the Federal Forum 
Demonstrations, Washington, D. C. The 
other is an older publication of the Office of 
Education, “Forums for Young People.” Its 
serial number is Bulletin 1937, No. 25, Office 
of Education, U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, and it is purchasable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for 15 cents a copy. 
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